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IS THERE A MIRACLE 
AT UPTERGROVE? 


Doctors can’t explain this farm 
woman’s strange wounds, which have 
bled every Friday for 10 years 
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Migrant Neighbours 


~ 
Wier the swift passing of summer days, 
the first snap of frost moves the migrant birds southward. 
One day you'll hear the white-throats passing 
through, and suddenly all the swallows will be gone. 


These birds (except the kingfisher) destroy millions 
of harmful insects each year during their 
stay with us. The kingfisher is often accused of taking 
game fish, but his food is composed mostly 
of suckers and other coarse fish which live in 
shallow, slow-moving water. Their beauty 
and value make these birds worthy of your protection. 


Look around your own neighborhood at any time— 
you ll be amazed at the new world of nature to 
be found right on your own doorstep! Appreciation 
is the first step toward protection. 
Once you’ve discovered nature, 
you'll waut to keep it unspoiled. 


CARLING'S 


THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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AN UNUSUALLY LARGE and hand- 
some furniture piece of modified 
Period Design in walnut, mahogany or 
light oak. Hand-rubbed to a_ high 
polish, it has a gleaming one-piece top. 
Its richness of appearance is enhanced 
by a brilliant gold-thread grille cloth. 
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WITH “CONCERT HALL” REALISM...TONE THAT’S GLORIOUSLY ALIVE 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


—— ~ Model C750 (above). You'll find features in this gracefully 
aa stvled model exceptional in a Console Combination in the 
medium-price class. The oversize cabinet permits the use 
of a massive speaker “baflle” mounting to assure excellent 
bass response. The twelve-inch Dynapower speaker and 
transformer power supply. assure uproved tone and output 


Beautiful lighted slide-rule dial. Beam-a-Scope antenna 











Model C700 (above). Restrained simpli Hluminated triple-play changer plays all records. automatically. 


city keynotes this Console Radio with 10” 
Dynapower speaker, three-gang con- 
denser. Automatic phonograph plays oll 
three record speeds. Six tubes. In walnut, 
mahogany, or light oak. Size: H 31's", 
W 24”, D 16”. 


at all three ~peed- ... has famous G.E. Electronic pu h-tp. with 
replaceable dual sapphire stylii. One-piece “Triple-Play’ 
head. Six tubes. size: H 34°. W 324,°.D 15%). Price 


$219.50 in walnut slightly higher in mahogany and light oak. 





Model €704 (right). Full-door Console 
Combination. 10” Dynapower speaoker, 
three-gang condenser. Automatic 3-speed 
record changer has pick-up with perma- 
nent sapphire stylus. Six tubes. Size: 
H 3414”, W 24%", D 16'8”.. Price 
$224.50 in walnut, slightly higher in 
mahogany and light oak. 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office Toronto Sales Offices from coast to coast 
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The pony that wasn't just a promise 


THE 


And when someone 

What did vou bring me, Daddv?”’. 

to your pocket and show 

r Pr policv. because he wouldn't 
ceive him something his 


can enyoy today. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutvel life insuronce company 
SERVING CANADIAN FAMILIES FOR OVER 41 YEARS 


OVER ONE MILLION CANADIAN POLICYHOLDERS 
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EDITORIALS 


The Nehru Case Shows Up 
One of Our Bad Habits 


HE democratic bloc of the United Nations 
was both shocked and dismayed when 
India broke ranks to join Russia and her 
satellites in the struggle for recognition between 
Communist and Nationalist China. Regardless 
of the reasons behind it, Pandit Nehru’s decision 
to support the Red government of Mao Tze- 
tung could scarcely have come at a worse time. 
Nehru saw it —quite honestly we are certain 
as a case for self-determination. His action 
made it easier for the Russian propagandists 
to sell India’s stand to the Asiatic peoples as the 
case for Communism. 
But decry Nehru’s action as much as we will 
shake our heads as we may over its effect on 
his politically inexperienced countrymen and 
neighbors we in the Western democracies are 
not quite in a perfect position to chide him. 
Nehru does not seem to have realized how easy 
it would be for the Kremlin to make it appear 
that, in paralleling the Communist Party line 
in one particular, he was really following it 
We ourselves have magnified the propaganda 
effect of his action by our own failures to dis 
tinguish between paralleling and following 
We have always been much too quick to 
suspect and condemn the motives of honest 
democrats who, for what seems to them to be 
honest democratic reasons, arrive at certain 
beliefs which the Communist arrives at for other 
reasons. We have been far too prone to see Red 


every time a politician, a labor leader or a 
leftish private citizen expresses a view that 
coincides with or fails to dispute a Communist 
view on the same question 

Senator McCarthy, relying heavily on this 
kind of risky reasoning, recently brought 
sweeping and unsuccessful charges in Washing 
ton against Owen Lattimore, whom he accused 
at one point of being ‘‘the top Russian espion 
age agent in the United States.”’ Similarly, he 
failed to prove that Philip C. Jessup, ambassa 
dor-at- large. had ‘‘an unusual affinity for Com 
munist causes.” 

In Canada we have been relatively free of 
unbridled witch-hunting of this kind But 
we haven’t always understood that, in some 
matters, the same view one man holds because 
he is a Communist can be held by another man 
in spite of the fact that he is an anti-Com 
munist 

It is at least partly the fault of the West that 
the Russians are able to make such good and 
dangerous use of India’s recent stand in the 
United Nations. What right have we to be 
surprised if the unenlightened Malayan, Korean 
or Indian decides that Nehru, having voted 
with the Communists on one important point 
probably sympathizes with them in funda 
mentals? We ourselves have used the same 
kind of logic too often to be astonished when 


others use it 





Shaping the Future, One 


FRIEND of ours was recently asked to 

f run for school board in the small town 
where he has lived since he came back from 
overseas. When he came to us for advice we 
referred him to a man we know of who had been 
active in community work and civic politics 
for many years 

We sat in on their meeting expecting to hear 
pretty hardheaded counsel measured in part 
at least by the somewhat cynical but well-used 
rule which shows you what’s in it for you 

What we heard was hardheaded enough but 
not the way we had expected. We listened with 
new regard for our grass-roots committeemen 
and women, with new respect for so-called 
small-time politicians 

He said: ‘‘The way I look at it I can either 
sit around and worry every time the news gets 
worse or I can do something about it There 
was a time when I didn’t see anything I could 
do about it 

‘‘Then one day after I had been asked to sit 
on a committee raising funds for a rink in our 
district I decided that there was something 


Night a Week 


I could do 


about the H-bomb but I could do something 


I obviously couldn't do anything 


about getting that rink for the kids on ou 
street 

‘‘That was the beginning. I moved from that 
job to another where I led a discussion group 
one night a week in a boys’ club. I started a 
hobby class at the same club 

“T give one night a week to the community 
in which I live. I feel I owe it to my town and 
country I ran for 


T 
lI 


1 the big view, to my 
council one year and won. I served twoterms and 
then quit. Not because some people said I did 


it for business reasons, either. There are always 


people who will talk like that. I quit because I 
felt it was time some other fellows took over 
Besides, I had no ambition to go on in politics 
I went back to my hobby classes 

‘I’m still concerned about the mess we're 

you'd have to be stupid or blind not to be 
but I don’t worry as much. Perhaps this is 
because I don’t feel so frustrated 

“TI feel I’m doing something about it, ever 


it s only one night a week 
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BACK 


STAGE 


AT OTTAWA 


Wartime Taxes? Not Yet 


E 





By BLAIR FRASER a 


7 AR or no war the Govern- 
ment has not yet abandoned 
the idea of a universal old-age 

pension without means test, as re- 


commended by the parliamentary 





committee 1 


Natural 
Bilsicta 


doesn’t mean the 


pension vill go through re- 
gardless of world events It does 


in CTisis alone did 
nment’s mind. 
n learn the ques- 

jiscussed in 
Minister St. 
Minister Paul 


Martin both believe that the project 
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It would not f course, be put 
efore SESS iament. 
s Sess ~d for emergency 
urposes i t be expected to 
t Yr item in domestic 
Besides, it would be too soon. 
Janu ary would be the earliest feasible 
iate for a pens 
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ence scheduled for October St 
Laurent 1 Mart t k 
1 rsal scheme w require con- 
s € that’s 
. — ee { ¢ 4 ic T 
igh some lawyers disagree. 
In any case, the existing old-age 
ens = not be discon- 
ued ut province consent, 
xcept iv’ vears tice 
M re er 1-ag ensions are 
he Federal Government's principal 
t for its over-all tax greement 


Provinces are to be as 
1’) now as in 1945, to give 
their rights over incom: 
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tal” payments plus certai: 
benefits of which the pension s: 
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attractive. 
Any province, therefore, wil 
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That’s one reason the Federal! | 
ernment is so anxious to go al 
regardless of the defense expendi 
now contemplated. If the unix 
pension doesn’t go through, Ot 
wants to make sure that the res; 
bility is shared by the provi 


corporation taxes and 


 . reason for ; 
ya ahead is that, to some ¢ 


at least, the Government's wor 
pledged to the pension scheme 
When the parliamentary 


mittee turned in a unanimous re rt 


it was evident that there'd 
compromise. The CCF was bound 
previous statements to hold 

$50 at 65; PC’s were similarly 


mitted to a contributory systen 


the insurance principle The 
animous report called for $ 

under a universal pay-as-) g 
scheme financed by taxes 


From the beginning, of rst 
both Opposition parties 
willing to settle for half 
only on condition they g 
loaf. If this report were just 
stuffing for pigeonholes they 
to write their own. 

They were assured that 
mittee’s Continued 
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WIDE WORLE 


IN MALAYA British troops have been fighting Communist rebels two years. 


LONDON LETTER by BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Britain’s Got a War in Asia, Too 


F I KEPT a diary, which I never 
have done, I would write in it for 
today: ‘““The sun is shining and 

there is not a cloud in the sky.”” Then 
if I had the energy I would fill in 
headlines from the front pages of this 
morning’s newspapers: 

EXPERTS WORKING ON ATOM SHEI 

PERS 

NAVY SABOTEURS HUNTED 
PEACE MEETING HOWLS AT CANON 


COLLINS 
CHURCHILL DEMANDS SECRET SEs 
SION 
U. S. TROOPS FIGHT AGAINST TRAI 
U.S. A. ORDERS 5,000 PLANES, MORI 


WARSHIPS 


Among my letters this morning is 
one from the Russian Embassy asking 
me to visit that pleasant mansion 
tomorrow between 6 and 8 p.m. to 
meet Ilya Ehrenburg, the famous 
Russian journalist and broadcaster, 
whose voice rang out from Stalin- 
grad in 1941 with the words: ‘‘Death 
to the invader!”” There is nothing 
personal in the invitation, just a 
printed intimation that if I turn up I 
can have Ehrenburg and sherry. I 
must be on the political or journalistic 
list at the embassy. 

In the Daily Mail today there is a 
dispatch from its New York cor- 
respondent, Don Iddon, saying that 
American resentment against Britain 
is rising. Why are the British leaving 
the whole Korean business to the 
Yanks? I gather that once more our 
cousins are twisting the lion’s tail. 

By an unfortunate coincidence the 
raging Broadway success, “Mister 
Roberts,” has opened at the Coliseum 
and is fiercely bombarded by the 
dramatic critics. Why, ask the 
critics, does America at this juncture 
send us a play which depicts Ameri- 
can sailors as sex-starved undis- 
ciplined neurotics? The author, 


Joshua Logan, came to my house for 
lunch and seemed utterly bewildered 
by the hammering he had received. 
“The play was intended to be larger 


than life,” he said. “‘Broadway took 
it all as a joke, so did the U.S. Navy. 
Why do you treat it as a serious 
sociological study? And why are you 
so frightened of sex?” 

Everywhere we turn, America is 
Oscar Wilde said that 
youth was America’s oldest tradition; 
and now that tradition is gone. The 
United States has come of age and its 
people are startled and a little hurt 
that they are expected to act like 
grown-ups all at once. 

We used to condemn the American 
policy of isolationism which still 
commands the support of that jour- 
nalistic Brontosaurus, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick, but America was created 


in the news. 


by isolationists. The republic was 
founded and developed by men whose 
roots were in the Old World but who 
had ventured across the sea to escape 
from poverty or persecution or the 
curse of war. Protected by two 
oceans, rich in the wealth of the 
soil, vibrant with the thrill of creating 
cities where once animals roamed the 
plains is it any wonder that 
America was to them not only their 
country but their world? 

That is why the decision of Presi- 
dent Truman to intervene in Korea 
was one of the great moments in 
history, perhaps the greatest moment 
in a hundred years. Not only does the 
Statue of Liberty hold out the light 
for the incoming emigrants from the 
Old World but it is signaling across 
the seas that America is leading the 
march in the battle for human 
liberty. 

My mind goes back to a winter day 
in Washington three years ago. 
The U. S. Ambassador to Britain, 
Lewis Douglas, had arranged that I 
should see President Truman, and I 
was curious to meet the little man 
from Missouri who had been pitch- 
forked into the presidency by the 

Continued on page 42 








IRON FIREMAN 






Low Fuel Bills 
Greuter Home Comfort 


Above 


lron Fireman 


Here is an oil burner that is distinctly 
different —and better. It creates a beautiful, 
radiant, bowl-shaped flame that blankets 
the entire fire chamber with radiant heat 
Furnace heating surfaces can absorb much 
more heat from a radiant source than from 
contact with hot gases. 

The results are all you would expect 
more home comfort; fuel savings up to 
30°, and more. More warmth delivered 
to rooms; full heat instantly; no warm-up 
as in conventional gun type burners 

Thousands of Vortex burners have been 
installed in old heating plants, while other 
thousands are firing new plants as Iron 
Fireman boiler-burner and furnace-burner 
units, with the Vortex burner built in. The 
records amply prove our claims, 


Winnipeg User Cuts Oil Consumption 

37 per cent with Iron Fireman Vortex 
In Winnipeg, Mr. F. Kreutzen installed a 
gun-type oil burner in his new home and 
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THE IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


you ever saw 
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Vortex conversion burner 
1¢ right: lron Fireman tur 
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Vortex oil burner - 


Vortex OIL BURNER 


Designed for Today’s Conditions 
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if flame 


beats anything 






Iron 


used 1,618 gallons of oil during the first 
winter, 1946-1947. He then changed to an 
Iron Fireman Vortex, and in 1947-1948 
his oil consumption dropped to 1,16 
gallons, or a saving of 28 per cent. Last 
winter, 1948-1949 the amount of oil used 
again dropped to 1,015 gallons for the 
season—a saving of 603 gallons, or over 
437 per cent compared to the first winter 
Mr. Kreutzen writes: “With savings like 
this you can see that I am very much 
satished with my Iron Fireman Vortex 
burner. I think the reduction in oil used 
is truly remarkable.” 

Your Iron Fireman dealer will gladly 
survey your heating plant and give you a 
report without cost or obligation to you 

Ask for an illustrated picture story of 
the Iron Fireman Vortex oil burner, its 
marvelous flame and outstanding results 


See your dealer or mail coupon. 


WITH OIL, GAS, COAL 
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“NO more ‘kitchen patrol’ for me... 
my dinner’s in the oven and I'm away 
for the afternoon. When | return, my 
meal will be ready at the time | set — 
cooked fo delicious perfection !’’ 








There’s more convenience, more 
leisure for you with Moffat 
Work-Saver Ranges. You get complete 
control of your roasting, broiling, 
baking, from one sweeping Master 
Panel — fully automatic cooking 


at your fingertips! 


Look at these features . . . spacious 
oven — super broiler plus warming 
oven and two utility drawers — 
divided top — four surface elements 
— beautiful streamlined design — 
perma-gleam acid resistant porcelain 
enamel finish, easy to keep sparkling 
clean. And there’s a host of other 
use-value features that all add up to 
better, easier cooking and more 
delicious meals for your family! 


See the DeLuxe 1164 and 

the complete line of Moffat Work- 
Saver Ranges at your Moffat dealer's 
— there’s a:model to suit your needs. 


+» MOFFAT 


MOFFATS (SR) LIMITED 


VANCOUVER <mme” moNTREAL 
WESTON 




















borne in comparative secrecy wounds similar to those suffered by Jesus 
on Calvary. Doctors of many faiths have looked for deception in vain: 


the Roman Catholic Church, though vitally interested, says nothing. 


A humble farmer’s wife in a small Ontario village for 10 years has 


Many of her neighbors ask — is there 


A MIRACLE AT UPTERGROVE? 


N THE little Ontario village of Uptergrove, 
between Lakes Simcoe and Couchiching, 86 
miles north of Toronto, there lives a simple 

countrywoman who may soon become a focus of 
world attention. She has what are known as the 
stigmata—defined by Webster as “marks re- 
sembling the wounds on the crucified body of 
Christ, believed to have been supernaturally 
impressed.’” Although the scores of doctors, 
theologians and laymen who have studied the 
strange marks on her body do not agree that they 
are of supernatural origins and many are 
sceptical on this point they do agree un- 
animously that the wounds exist. No one has yet 
advanced a firm or final medical explanation 
for them. 

The woman’s name is Mrs. Donald Mclsaac 
She is the part-Indian wife of an Uptergrove 
farmer; she is 48; she has borne eight children, 
six of whom are living. 

For 10 years now, matronly Mrs. Mclsaac 
has had wounds in her hands, feet, left side, head, 
back, and right shoulder. Six days a week she is 
much like any other country housewife. The 
wounds are visible, but dry. There is no pain. 

On Friday evenings, between 6 and 9, she 
suffers ecstatic agonies so great that men have 
fainted at the sight. During these hours the 
wounds bleed. 

Mrs. MclIsaac is a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church which believes that, in certain 
cases, the stigmata can have a supernatural 
source. Although the church has known of the 
Mclsaac case almost since its inception it has 
shielded her from the public limelight. Never- 
theless, her fame has quietly spread by word of 
mouth to many corners of the globe. 

Already she has been visited by several 
thousand pilgrims, including cardinals, bishops 
and priests from Canada, the U. S., South 


It was the priest of the Uptergrove church who, 
in 1940, was first convinced about the stigmata. 


America and Europe, many of whom have 


‘ said mass for her in her room 


According to Dr. A. Imbert-Gourbeyre, of Paris, 
the leading lay authority on the stigmata, there 
have been at least 321 authentic cases of the 
stigmata in the past 725 years, of whom none 
were North Americans 

In the past seven years James Charles 
Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto, has 
seen Mrs. MclIsaac many times. Two years ago 
Bernard Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West 
minster, journeyed from England to visit her 
The Very Rev. J. M. Clair, Dean of Barrie 
drives more than 30 miles every Friday evening 
to be at her bedside during the three-hour agony 
An Italian bishop brought her a rosary blessed 
by Pope Pius XII. And at this writing” Mrs 
Mclsaac was preparing to leave for Rome where 
she was to be received in audience by his 
Holiness. 

The Uptergrove phenomenon has also been 
witnessed by Canadian and U. S. medical 
experts. Mrs. Mclsaac has been examined by 
special boards of doctors of various faiths, ir 
St. Michael’s Hospital in Toronto and in Bresi« 
Hall, a Catholic women’s college affiliated witt 
the University of Western Ontario in London 

Of the wounds’ existence there can be no 
doubt. I talked with 23 Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish physicians and psychiatrists who 
have seen them. Only one, a prominent Pro 
testant gynecologist, refused to eliminate the 
possibility that they may be self-inflicted. The 
others, who have observed Mrs. Mclsaac more 
closely, are convinced there is no deception. But 
all believe there is a natural explanation 

For more than seven centuries doctors and 
clerics have known that the stigmata can occur 
and have debated their origin The purely 
medical theories attribute them either to 





BY FRANK HAMILTON 

























VRS. DONALD McISAAC, of Uptergrove, Ont. 
stigmatist? 
physical causes possibly an unknown disease: 
possibly self-inflicted wounds) or to mental causes 
perhaps religious hysteria). One Catholic specialist 
old me that as a doctor he was sure there must be a 
natural explanation but that as a Christian he, for 
one, would not rule out the possibility of a super- 
natural explanation 

Within the Roman Catholic Church opinions also 
differ 


natural cause 


Like the doctors, some priests feel there is a 
Some suggest the wounds may be 
either of divine or diabolical origin both pos- 
ibilities conform with church teachings on mysti- 
cism. However, many Catholics who have seen Mrs. 
Meclsaac believe that her stigmata come from God. 
Officially, the Catholic Church makes no such 
laim. It does not say these stigmata are of super 
atural origin, nor does it say they are not. No one 
sasked to believe anything about it. This is stand- 
ird church policy in such matters. None of the thou- 
sands who are today honored by the Roman 
Catholic Church as saints, miracle workers, or 
stigmatists were ever officially recognized as such 
hy the church during their lifetimes 
In a cautiously worded statement, handed me by 





In the meantime she doés her own housework and 





Will history grant her recognition as a true 
-ares for her six children. 


the Rt. Rev. Monsignor F. V. Allen, Chancelor of 
the Archdiocese of Toronto, Cardinal McGuigan 
said 


The Church takes no official notice of any happen 
Ings su¢ h as those attributed to the MclIsaac home in 
Uptergrove. The Church always treats such matters 
It is well known that many such 
manifestations may be explained by natural causes 

The Authority of the Diocese disapproves of the 
visits of priests and religious and people not connected 
with the family 


with great reserve 


The official church approach to the Mclsaac 
case is similar to its official attitude toward other 
similar cases. In the last 20 years, for example, more 
than half a million people have flocked to see the 
world-famous Bavarian stigmatist, Therese Neu- 
mann. Pope Pius XI sent her his blessing every day 
before he went to sleep and invited her to Rome 
the Nazis stopped her). The present Pope visited 
her when, as Cardinal Pacelli, he was papal nuncio 
to Germany. Books have been written about her 
under the nihil obstat and imprimatur (seals of 
approval) of the church. Yet Therese Neumann 


Maclean's Magazine, September | 5 
has never been officially recognized by the 


ilready investigated the Uptergrove phenor 
It arranged the long examinations of Mrs. M 
1t St. Michael’s Hospital and Bresica Ha 
Catholic. Protestant and Jewish doctors 
boards agreed in advance to give the churct 
statements about what occurred 
are in the church’s files. 

‘The wounds are most peculiar,”’ one Prot« 
medical] specialist told me. ‘““Those on the har 
feet are square. On the backs of the hands 
the insteps they are dark and slightly hard. | 
palms and the soles they are somewhat sma 
rather reddish in color and are covered wit! 
of transparent tissue. The wound in the | 
is deep and shaped like a long narrow diamo: 


the head under the hairline there are nur 8 


small wounds, mostly circular in shape. © 
back there are several crosswise reddish 
rather like lash marks.” 

There is said to be another wound o si 
Mclsaac’s body which appears only during 
Week, bleeds on Good Friday, and is hea ’ 
Easter. A Catholic general practitioner told 
had seen this wound on Good Friday. He des 
it as “an immense bleeding wound on the 


shoulder” the one on which Christ carri 


cross. 

When the church accepts stigmata it ass es 
the marks with the wounds of Christ: thoss e 
hands and feet representing the nails of the Ss 
those on the head, the crown of thorns; those « he 
back, the scourging at the pillar; and the one he 
side, the spear thrust into the side after e 
crucinxion 

Stigmatists who have been accepted as such by 
the church have had in common the marks of one or 


more wounds. But they differed in the number of 
stigmata and in other aspects of their extraordinary 
According to Roman Catholic history St 
church’s first 


state. 
Francis of Assisi, considered the 
stigmatist, had, in wounds in his hands and feet, 
protuberances of flesh representing nails, those on 


one side having round black heads, those on the 
other having rather long points which bent back and 
grasped the skin. 

With some stigmatists the marks of the w is 
but not the pain of them) have disappeared for a 
time, or permanently. According to the church they 
have done so at the request of the stigmatized 
person, who wished out of humility to escape the 
attention which visible stigmata almost invar V 
involve. This, the church says, was true of two 
stigmatized St. Catherines, of Siena and de R 
and others. Some have borne the marks < ve 
wounds, but no others, while some have had y 
the marks of the crown of thorns. 

Like Therese Neumann, Mrs. Mclsaac is V 


stigmatized, their wounds, according to som 
have seen them both, being very similar. 
Both these cases have been carefully studi y 
doctors. During the two periods (three we n 
1945, two in 1946) of medical observation 5 
Michael’s Hospital and Bresica Hall, Mrs. M i 


was not left alone for a single moment ir 
night. For this reason even her customar\ 

fession was foregone. The examining doctor: le 
many tests. For example, blood smears were n 
during the Friday agonies and compared th 
blood smears made on other days. Another t id 
to do with the time the agonies begin and 

invariably 6 and 9 p.m. In this test the tin is 
surreptitiously advanced four and a half hours s 
Mclsaac had no clock or watch in her room 2 er 
daily schedule and meals were altered to give he 
impression that it was later than it was. B he 


agonies still began at 6 and_ ended 
by the right time. 

“Mrs. MclIsaac was bright, lively, and 
energy right up until late Friday afterno 
Protestant doctor, who took part in these ex 
tions, told me. “‘During the early part of the \«e* 
she was in very good health despite the mar} 
Perfectly normal, except that she is fairly de 
has weak eyes . She talked easily and I 
fully. She talked a good deal about her r 
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in which she is obviously a devout believer, but she 
also talked of other things . 

“On Friday afternoon the marks on her body 
began to lose their hardness, and toward 6 o’clock 
they appeared more like fresh wounds. It was ap- 
parent that she was beginning to feel pain She 
appeared to lapse into a _ trance Her pain 
seemed to intensify to agony Then a minute 
drop of blood appeared at the hairline 
Soon a drop of blood began to form at one of the 
foot wounds Gradually the hands and the 
other wounds began to bleed. The wounds on the 
back bled only a few drops . The others bled a 
good deal By 9 o’clock her face was covered 
in blood from the head wounds and her hair was 
matted with it 

‘‘At times during this three-hour period she 
raised up to a sitting position stretched her 
arms out in front of her She did not respond 
to questions during the times when she was ap- 
parently in a coma She was insensitive to the 
touch of a hand or to sudden noise 

“There were pauses during which the pain ap- 
parently subsided,” the doctor continued. ‘‘During 
these lapses she answered questions and described 
what she said she had seen while in the comatose 
condition. Though her eyes were open a match or a 
hand passed in front of her eyes produced no re- 
action, no blinking After each such pause the 
pain appeared to return more strongly Her 
agony intensified and the bleeding increased until 
she seemed to lapse into complete unconscious- 
ness ; 

‘“Toward 9 o'clock the flow of blood stopped, the 
pain seemed to go, and she appeared to sleep 
normally Shortly after she awoke as though 
from a sound sleep She remembered all that 
she had said during the pauses between the trance 
states and described in greater detail what she said 
she had seen and heard while in the comas 

She seemed very tired. That night she slept well 
and on Saturday morning she appeared surprisingly 


fresh and youthful-looking, and in very good 
health.”’ 
Another Protestant doctor who was on the 


examining board told me he absolutely did not 
believe Mrs. MclIsaac’s stigmata were supernatural. 
But he said he could offer no certain medical 
explanation and gave several reasons why he was 
sure deception was impossible. 

His reasons: Mrs. MclIsaac was under constant 
supervision by experienced persons. A number of 
physicians observed the beginning of the flow of 
blood at close range. Microscopic tests certified that 
a real flow of blood occurred. Had it been induced 
by artificial means the regular flow of so much 
blood would have left a different kind of scar and 
there would have been some infection, of which 
there was no sign. And, finally, the wounds returned 





Curious and cranks 


THE McISAAC HOME, 


are definitely not) welcome: cardinals are. 














FAMED STIGMATISTS, accepted by 
the Roman Catholie Church, are St. 
Francis of Assisi, believed to be the 
first: Therese Neumann, now 52. of 


Germany, the best known in the world. 








much more quickly to their normal state than would 
have been thought medically probable. 

The church investigates al! like Mrs 
Mclsaac’s during the person’s lifetime, but makes 
often hundreds of 
years Many of the pre- 
18th century stigmatists have since been canonized 

™n the past the church has always quickly exposed 


cases 


no pronouncement until long 
after the person’s death. 


any stigmatists it considered to be fraudulent — as 
happened only last year in a case in Quebec. A 
church spokesman told me that there had been “‘at 
least 43” such cases on this continent in the past 
20 years. All were publicly exposed by the church 
within a few months and Catholics were forbidden 
to visit them. 

According to orthodox Roman Catholic teaching, 
St. Francis of Assisi, who received the wounds on 
Monte Alverno in 1224, was the first stigmatist. 
However, the apostle St. Paul described himself as 
one crucified with Christ and closed his letter to the 
Galatians with the statement that the 
marks of Jesus on his body. 

In 1894 Dr. Imbert-Gourbeyre published his 
book, ‘La Stigmatisation,”’ in which he counted the 
true stigmatists at 321, 41 of whom were men. 

Among the most widely known 19th century 
stigmatists were Germany’s Anna Catherine 
Emmerich, Bavaria’s Sister Maria Fidelis Weiss, 
Belgium’s Louise Lateau, and Switzerland’s Maria 
von Moerl. The biographers of the latter include 
Cardinal Wiseman and Lord Shrewsbury. 

There are two internationally famous stigmatists 
living today—the 52-year-old Bavarian 
woman, Therese of Konnersreuth, 


he bore 


peasant 
Neumann, 
Germany, who has had the marks since 1926, and 
the 62-year-old Capuchin monk, Padre Pio, of 
Foggia, Italy, who has borne them since 1918. 

There are possibly other 20th century stigmatists 
as yet unknown to the public There 
that there is, or was, one in the U. S. 
It is known that the spiritual director of this 
unknown American mystic was the late Father 
Theophilus Riesinger, O.F.M. Cap., of the Capu 
chin Province of St. Joseph, which has its head 
quarters in Detroit. 

Father Bernard Doyle, pastor of the Church of 
the Guardian Angels, in Orillia, Ont., which Mrs 
Mclsaac attends, told me that there is a stigmatist 
living today in Western Canada and another in 
Brazil. He also told me that there was one in New 
York in Cardinal Hayes’ time 
true, have never come to light. 

In the MclIsaac case Cardinal McGuigan ordered 
the rigid enforcement of a ‘no-publicity”” ban when 


is some 
evidence 


But these cases, if 


he took it under his personal supervision seven 
years ago. But, although the church disapproves of 


visits to the McIsaac home, it has not forbidder 


them 


ans 
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Each year more and more people, from farther 


and farther away, beat a path to Mrs. Mclsaac’ 
door. Not all of them are admitted. Priests and 
religious (brothers and nuns) have little trouble 
getting in once they prove their identity In one 
day recently there were 34 carloads of visitors 
Thirteen of the autos carried U. S. licence plates 
six had Ontario markers, and 15 were from other 
Canadian provinces, mostly Quebec All but six 


contained only priests and religious 

For the past seven years it has been exceedingly 
difficult for lay persons to visit Mrs. McIsaac. All 
are first carefully investigated and screened by her 
Only 
interest is of a purely religious nature are admitted 


family and spiritual advisers those whose 


A Canadian member of parliament, an American 
millionaire and a member of a former ruling family 
of Europe were turned away. Several Protestant 
ministers were passed. 

Most of the lay visitors, whether they come from 
Baltimore, Beeton, Ont 


housewives, 


Aires, 
folk 


men, farmers, factory hands 


Buenos 
ordinary 


or are 


businessmen, fisher 
Special arrangements 
are made for doctors 

For 10 years Mrs. Mclsaac has granted no inter 
But though I did not speak to 
I talked 


with relatives, friends, neighbors, visitors, priests 


views to the Press 
her I interviewed many people who have 


and doctors. For personal or professional reasons 


most requested that their names not be published 


An Illness for Catholics Only: 


said ts 
feel the 
unknown 


that can be 


many 


There is no known disease 
but 
stigmata are engendered by a 


cause stigmatization, doctors 


rare and 
disease of only occasional occurrence. One physician 
‘We know a lot about cancer which we didn't 
We still don’t know all the 
causes. But we wouldn’t even know what we do if 
Stig 


said 


know a few years ago 


there were not many cancer cases in the world 


mata cases are extremely rare and what ones there 
are are far apart, too far for any one doctor to mak« 
a thorough study of all. If we could get 100 case 


together in one place at one time I think we would 


find the cause. But right now all we can do i 
guess.” 

Some doctors guess it connected with the 
change of life in women However, there have bee 
it least 41 male stigmatists 

In the cases of stigmatization that it has iccepted 


as such the Roman Catholic Church has ruled out 


natural explanation Many of ved the 


these rece 
wounds while sick of various diseases and injurie 
while others received them in good health \ 
church official observed Chere has never beer 
vyenuine case ot stigmatization reported outside the 
Catholic Church Car fontinued or ig ; 
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near Toronto. In 1932 he literally didn't have a cent for carfare. 


JOHN STAFFORD, millionaire, at his 25-acre country place on Etobicoke Creek, 


What It Feels Like To Be 
a MILLIONAIRE 





says it feels fine. His recipe 
follow, though. Even when 
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GRANDFATHER Stafford is proud father of year-old 
Howard by his second wife. He has two adult sons. 


By J. H. STAFFORD 
as told to THOMAS WALSH 


ATE ONE raw, wet spring afternoon in 1932 
I was driving down University Avenue in 
Toronto in my $185 Jordan club coupé won- 
dering how I was going to make some money. I had 
an invalid wife and two growing boys at home in 
my five-room flat. I had no job and I was broke. 
I don’t mean I was down to 20 bucks, or 10 bucks, 
or 10 cents. I was broke —flat broke. 

While I was thinking how broke I was I ran out 
of gas. I coasted to a stop, sat there for a minute 
watching the rain leak through the roof, then got 
out, hiked four blocks through the rain to the office 
where my sister worked, and borrowed $2 to get 
home. 

Today, if I gathered together all my money, put 
it in a valise and left for Tahiti I’d tug along more 
than a million dollars. I own several businesses, a 
25-acre estate, three cars, and a stable of race 
horses. I winter in Florida, summer on Lake 
Huron, and if my pocket money gets below $200 
I feel short of change. I made $1,500 yesterday 
that I didn’t even know about until I read the 
papers one of my horses won a purse. 

Now and then somebody asks me what it feels 
like to be a millionaire. Personally, I like it——when 
I think of it. But I hardly ever think of it. I don’t 
feel rich. I know the money’s there, but I don’t 
see it. It’s tied up in book accounts, inventories, 
machinery, plants, property and investments. 

For my personal expenses I need a million dollars 
about as much as a frog needs feathers. I don’t 
drink. I don’t smoke. I don’t gamble. I’ve put on 
a few extra pounds, so I’m not even supposed to 
eat. What I do is spend half the day sitting at a 
desk doing about the same things that any other 
businessman does at his desk; the rest of the day 
I spend in a pair of old slacks and a sport shirt doing 
what any other businessman does when he’s home. 
The only time I remember that I’m a millionaire 
is when somebody mentions it. Then I realize how 
wrong people can get about millionaires. 

For one thing, people think a millionaire tosses 
money around like water. Maybe some do. I don’t. 
A dollar is still a buck to me. I buy what I want, 
but I make sure I really want it, that I’m going to 
use it, and that I’m getting my money’s worth. 
And if anyone tries to stick me double price because 
they figure the traffic can stand it they find that 
the old buyer hasn’t softened up. I don’t like get- 
ting stung. 

But a millionaire could toss money around like 
water. It’s something that has to be watched, or 
he soon wouldn’t be a millionaire. I can go to a city 
in Kentucky where nobody knows me, without let- 
ting anyone know I’m coming, buy $10,000 worth 
of race horses, have them shipped home—and no- 
body will ask me for a dime. Don’t ask me how 





SUCCESSFUL OWNER, he pats racer Credit Valley, 
one of his stable hopes. He buys Kentucky stock 


they know I’m good for it, but they do. It makes 11 
awfully easy to spend money 

When you have plenty, nobody ever asks for it 
Nobody even mentions it. If, when that cheque 
arrived at the bank I'd issued it on, I didn’t have 
$10,000 in my account, I still wouldn’t hear about 
it. I’d automatically be given an overdraft It’s 
all very simple and convenient You have to keep 
reminding yourself of the time you had to read 
down the right-hand side of the menus. 

Actually, in many ways I can live more economi- 
cally now than I used to when I was scraping the 
bottom of the barrel. I’m easier on clothes, for 


1 


instance, because instead of buying one shirt or one 
pair of socks at a time I buy a dozen or so. Instead 
of giving one or two suits a day-in, day-out beating 
I buy four at a time. I get just that much more 
wear out of my clothes. I can buy more serviceable 
clothes, too. 

I remember one time, soon after I began to realize 
that I no longer had to ask the price first and decide 
on the merchandise after, a salesman fitted me with 
the best-looking pair of shoes I'd ever seen I was 
just going to tell him to wrap them up when my 
wife said: “Just a minute. How much are they?” 

‘Thirty-five dollars,” the clerk said 

I hadn’t even asked the price and I took a ribbing 
from my wife about paying $35 for a pair of shoes 
without even knowing it. But those were the best 
shoes I’d ever worn and they gave me about four 
times the wear of any shoes I've ever had 

There are complications ibout that sort of thing 
though. I have to watch my enthusiasms. Some 
people are always waiting for the least sign of me 
putting on the doy 

I've got a Cadillac, for instance, because a ¢ idil 
lac isa terrific car I'd always wanted one and whet 
Who wouldn't 


I see you drive i ( dillac 


I got enough dough I bought one 


But when people SAY 


Il have to pl iv it down or they'll decide I'm throw 

ing my weight around. I don’t say I sure do, and 

brother! is that a car I have to come out wit! 

malarky about getting it because | need a car wit! 
i long wheelbase to span a hole in my garage, or 


holds the road well 

At the same time a car like a Cadillac has 
elfect on people that gives my wile ind me many 
laugh. My wife will drive into a service station 
and will automatically be surrounded by enough 
attendants to lift the thing off the ground But 


often on the same Continued on page 0U 





RECIPE FOR RICHES: Leave golf and pool till later; get behind the eight ball and fight your way out. 
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HEN Dave Limpitt opened the letter he knew he was 

going to be in more trouble than Flash Gordon could 

handle with the help of Dick Tracy, six assistants and the 
free use of an atomic pile. It stuck out between the lines. 

He was in the process of being harassed by Clem Whiteley and 
10,000 Great Outdoor Lovers, female. 

Clem Whiteley owned Good Hunting, a magazine perpetuating 
the belief that a man with a broken neck and frozen ears dies 
happily providing he has just shot a mountain goat. Clem Whiteley 
was unsympathetic toward everything and everyone, except 
circulation figures, which he loved with a great and abiding love. 

The Great Outdoor Lovers were not an association of professed 
libertines dedicated to wooing only in forests and fields. Not 
necessarily. It was, rather, a band of young unmarried women 
who believed, with some fanaticism, that an understanding wife 
was one who must be prepared to catch pneumonia beside her 
husband in a duckblind at dawn, or drown with him by stepping 
into a hole in a trout stream. 

Dave Limpitt, a born loafer who wanted nothing but peace 
and quiet, accepted money from Whiteley in payment for articles 
and stories about The Great Outdoors. 

Until now he had only one major problem on his mind. It 
concerned ways and means of landing a wily six-pound (estimated 
trout so very well known to Good Hunting’s readers as Old 
Claptrap. 

For such being the peculiar mentality of trout fishermen, every 
issue for the past two years had carried a breathless, minutely 
detailed bulletin of Dave’s long-standing feud with this fish. 

This, then, was a general picture of the situation as, on a fateful 
Friday evening, Dave sat down to open his mail. The first 
envelope, he confidently expected, would disgorge a Whiteley 
cheque. The soft whistle which turneth away worry ended in a 
sudden snort. The sunny, carefree smile collapsed into a snarl. 


Catching a fish or a pretty girl are just about the same. Fish take 


The envelope certainly gave with a cheque, an unexpectedly bigger, 
better, brighter cheque than ever. But the accompanying letter 
was not bright. 

‘For Pete’s sake,”’ it pleaded, ‘‘you've got to take these outdoor 
dames off my hands, Dave. I tell you, they’re running a picket 
line down here. They camp in the office in shifts. And the wife 

well, you know Clara is having womanly doubts and sus 
picions. And Dave Dave, all I want is your okay to tell them 
your address. That’s all they want, Dave, and they'll go away 
Listen, Dave 

Dave closed his eyes against the letter, against the cheque that 
was all too obviously intended to grease Clem’s pleading, and his 
lips moved. 

He knew it all. He knew it word by word. Good Hunting’s 
10,000 Great Outdoor Lovers were each pledged to ensure that 
at least five other inoffensive citizens bought a copy of every new 
number of Good Hunting, even if it involved beating them into 
submission with the butt of a shotgun. Circulation 

“You should be proud, Dave. This is a special committee that 


wants to come and watch you work on Old Claptrap. That's 
fame, pal. After all, they only want to stay for a week. And 
they’ll report their visit in the pages of our magazine. And think 


what it means 

“No!”” Dave Limpitt’s silently moving lips sounded off ‘No!”’ 
He crumpled the letter as he had crumpled four that preceded it 

Then he turned to the next envelope, scowled at it suspiciously, 
and ripped it open with something of the sudden recklessness of 
a man baring his chest to the firing squad 

“IT am a writer,” it said. Dave groaned aloud. ‘And I wish 
to come and stay at your lodge for at least six months so I can 
concentrate on my work,”’ and so on, and so on, until the signature 
which said, “‘Marcia Redburn.”’ 

His first impulse was to crumple this Continued on page 30 
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more patience — that's all 


By GILBERT ANSTRUTHER 














His first year as coach of the Stampeders he won the Grey Cup. 
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The second he ran 


second and the cheers of some grandstand quarterbacks turned to sneers. How about 
this year? Meet Butch, an ex-lineman, who now wears shoes as a grid executive 
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Young, Lear, Kwong. In front, Sugarfoot Anderson. 
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WIFE BETTY, one son and six horses make up Lear's family on his 25-acre place at Spring Bank. 





By JIM COLEMAN 


ESLIE (“BUTCH”) LEAR is a shrewd and 

L tough young man who, in two short rs, has 

demonstrated that he is one of the best 
football coaches Canada’s ever had. 

When he coached the Calgary Stampeders to a 
Canadian rugby football championship i 
citizens stampeded through the streets, uckin’ 
and a whinnyin’ and a hollerin’. Nothing like 


148 the 


it had happened since the prehistoric reefs beneath 
Turner Valley finally yielded their hidden treasures 
and belched oil into the Alberta skies 

It was a personal triumph for Lear who had just 
passed his 30th birthday. He had hit the jackpot 


in his first season of coaching. A Calgary team 
hadn’t won its own group championship in the West 
since 1911. Lear’s Stampeders went through the 
1948 season without losing a single game. They 
had utterly humiliated their traditional rivals, the 
Winnipeg Blue Bombers. They had shattered the 
Regina Rough Riders. Then they traveled 2,000 
miles to Toronto and stunned a powerful (ttawa 
team to win the Grey Cup. 

The Calgarians were much too exuberant, at 
that point, to take stock of the extraordinarily 
single-minded man who had provided them with an 
opportunity for celebration. In their enthusiasm 


they were unaware of the remarkable meta- 

morphosis Lear had undergone in four years 
Let’s put it bluntly. When the Calgary Stampeder 

executive announced that the new coach would be 


Les Lear, the news caused a good deal of raucous, 


unbelieving laughter in the inner circles of Canadian 
football. Lear was . .. well,er .. . a very, very 
rough diamond; a grand football player, mind you, 
but a man who was equipped with a deplorable, 
pants-kicking sense of humor. 

In his seven seasons with the Winnipeg Blue 
Bombers he had established a reputation me of 
Canada’s best linemen. He was the only ( dian 
ever to make the grade in the powerful N «tional 
Professional League in the United States. But, 
when Lear left Winnipeg in 1944 to the 
Cleveland Rams, his departure had been ewed 
with mixed feelings. There is plenty of ope: space 
in Winnipeg but there were times when t! ure 
Prairies seemed too small for Lear and his S. 

Even in Calgary the appointment was wed 
with misgivings. There were some Calgari who 
couldn’t forget Lear as the beetle-browed W peg 
lineman who had fished for goldfish in the y of 
the Carlton Hotel while the hotel staff red 
fearfully in the background. 

Accordingly, the eastern Canadian sport ers 
who interviewed Lear after his Stampeders the 
Canadian championship were astounded the 
change in his personality. He was pois ind 
polite, self-confident but full of healthy cy sm. 
With a Canadian title tucked away and an u ten 
season behind him he realized that he w ced 
with the unenviable task of attempting to 1 "ove 
upon perfection. 

“Listen to them yelling,’’ he said sardo lly, 


jerking a thumb toward the noisy corr! of 
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Toronto’s Royal York Hotel, where the Calgarians 
were celebrating. “I’m a great guy now but I 
wonder if they’ll still love me when we lose a few 
games next year?” 

Keenly aware of the high mortality rate among 
football coaches Lear went into a huddle with his 
jubilant backers as soon as they returned to 
Calgary. They tore up his existing two-year 
contract and gave him a new agreement with a 
five-year guarantee. He’ll be coaching the Stam- 
peders through the 1953 season, come hell, hur- 
ricane or chinook. 

He had good grounds for his scepticism. Every 
Calgarian suddenly became an expert football 
strategist. The grandstand quarterbacks weren't 
entirely satisfied when the Stampeders failed to 
retain the Canadian championship in 1949. They 
overlooked the fact that their coach had performed 
a notable feat in getting them into the Dominion 
final in two successive years. When the Stampeders 
lost to the Montreal Alouettes the grandstand 
quarterbacks grew restive. They began to murmur 
that Lear had made a mistake when he cut loose 
Del Wardien who subsequently became a star with 
the Regina Rough Riders. They blamed him, too, 
for the fact that such good young players as Pete 
Thodos and Rod Pantages broke away from the 
Stampeders after the season ended and joined the 
Alouettes. 

This fails to disturb Lear. ‘I didn’t come to 
Calgary to win any popularity contests,’’ he says. 
**I came here to coach a winning football team.” 

This is no idle pose. Lear is a hardheaded 
businessman and his business is coaching football 
teams. He is a ruthless, demanding taskmaster and 
a perfectionist. He is a strict disciplinarian. He is 
a “loner”? who has no social intercourse with his 
players. They play the game according to his rules 
or they don’t play at all. Those grandstand 
quarterbacks who are under the misapprehension 
that he might be sensitive to criticism should take 
a peek into his background. 

Lear was born in Grafton, N.D., of English and 
Norwegian parents. When he was 2 his family 
moved to Winnipeg where his father went to work 
in the CPR’s Weston shops. 

He grew up on Alexander Avenue, within cinder- 
flight of the railway tracks. There weren’t any 
Little Lord Fauntleroys in that neighborhood. 
There wasn’t any organized football in the Win- 
nipeg schools, either, and it wasn’t until he reached 
Daniel McIntyre High School that he received a 
rudimentary idea of the game from the physical 
training teacher, ‘‘Pop’’ Cochrane. 

Little Leslie was a charter member of a group of 
saintly young gentlemen known as the “‘Alexander 
Gang.”” Their hated rivals were the neighboring 
‘Dufferin Gang’? which included such fragile 
children as Ches McCance and Harry Badger, 
later to be Blue Bomber stars like Lear himself. 
Officially, sporting events weren’t countenanced in 
Winnipeg on Sundays, but every Sunday afternoon 
the ‘‘Alexander Gang’’ met the “Dufferin Gang’’ 
in what was laughingly called a football game. 
There was a free-for-all fight on nearly every set of 
downs and the playing field was seeded with teeth. 
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STAMPEDER LEAR watches a workout in traditional Western getup. He doesn't pack a gun, but 
the helmeted hombres bite the dust at the crack of his voice. He used to play pro in the U. S. 


In the autumn of 1933 the “‘Alexander Gang” 
and the ‘‘Dufferin Gang”’ signed a bloody truce 
and the survivors joined Fred Ritter’s Deer Lodge 
junior team. Ritter tried to beat some sense into 
their heads and, by the fall of 1936, they were 
ready to join the senior Blue Bombers. Ritter was 
ready for a strait jacket. 

The young gentlemen distinguished themselves 
on their first road trip to Calgary. Coach Bob Fritz 
was a tolerant man but he found it necessary to 
suspend Lear, McCance, Badger and Bill Nairn 
who broke training rules so flagrantly that the 
startled Calgarians thought that they had been 
invaded by hostile Indians. The boys were learning 
to play good football but, in those days, when only 
a few dollars separated them from amateurism, it 


was impossible to discipline them for their extra 
curricular activities. They took to traveling in their 
bare feet and once there was really serious trouble 
in the dining car of a Canadian Pacific train when 
one of the wackier Bombers insisted upon testing a 
woman passenger's coffee with his bare toe before 
agreeing the java was cool enough for her palate. 

— guess that we thought it was pretty funny at 
the time,”’ Lear says grimly now. “But I’m not a 
kid any more. If one of my Calgary players tried 
that sort of stuff I'd fine him a month’s salary. My 
players are professionals and I insist upon treating 
them as professionals.”’ 

Without a single pang for his own salad days this 
more mature Lear can append the following note 


to the strict itinerary Continued on page 45 
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PIRATE KING 


For a few ferocious months Captain John Phillips, renegade Englishman, plundered 34 ships on the 


high seas. Then his schooner Revenge sailed home with his own pickled head flying at the mast top 


By CHARLES H. 
k NICKERBOCKER 


‘k= cruise of the pirate schooner Revenge 


began at St. Peters (now known as Petty 
- Harbor), Newfoundland on a dark rainy 
night in August, 1723. The wind howled fiercely 
through the spruce trees and out on the storm- 
flecked bay the shapes of fishing boats at anchor 
could just be distinguished. The rough fish- 
splitters, sole inhabitants of the region in that day, 
drank deeply of blackstrap and crept shivering into 
their crude huts to sleep. 

On the beach John Phillips waited impatiently 
for his companions, eager to begin his career as a 
pirate king. He was, in a few ferocious months, to 
sail 6,000 miles, capture 34 vessels, several hundred 
men, and booty to the value of 10,000 pounds 
sterling in cloth, wine, slaves, cannon, and plate, 
and to leave his story of blood and adventure to 
Canadian history. Eleven men, including Phillips, 
lost their lives. Two of them were thrown over- 
board alive, three shot, one hacked with a broadaxe, 
one sliced with a cutlass, one bludgeoned, one 
blown up and two hanged. 

John Phillips stalked up and down the stormy 
He smelled his hands and wrinkled his nose 
in disgust. His long months as a fish-splitter 
were now over. No longer would he break his back 
chopping chunks of cod and hauling them to sun- 
dry for miserable wages. No longer would he live 
on weevily bread and _ blackstrap, that belly- 
burning mixture of rum, molasses, and chowder 
beer. 

He had sailed out from England as a ship’s 
carpenter in 1721, but was captured by the pirate 
Thomas Anstis and was with the pirate crew for a 
year on raids and revels in the Caribbean. 


beach. 





While on the privateer Morning Star with 
Anstis, Phillips had taken part in a particularly 
vicious episode. A woman prisoner was raped 
successively by 21 men; then her back was broken 
and she was thrown into the sea. 

Phillips left the pirate at Tobago, returned to 
England, and reached his Devonshire home in 
anonymous safety. In a few days, however, the 
law caught up with him and he was forced to flee, 
taking passage for Newfoundland. He jumped ship 
at St. Peters to work as a fish-splitter. 

But his one taste of piracy had filled his head 
with dreams in which he starred as the swash- 
buckling pirate king. Soon he talked a group of 16 
roughnecks into a crazy plan to steal a fishing 
schooner. And this was the night! 

Out of the darkness big men reeking of fish 
appeared at the beach beside Phillips. There was 
John Nutt, long-armed tower of sinew and bone, 
skilled in navigation; Thomas Fern, stout and 
surly, carpenter; James Sparks, wiry and aggressive 
gunner. These were all men of Newfoundland. And 
there was William White, a cocksure vagrant tailor 
out of Boston who was always being chased from 
town to town because of his immorality. 

Only five men. The other 11, faint-hearted or 
drunk, did not turn up at the rendezvous. It was a 
small company for a pirate crew, but Phillips 
deemed it enough. 

Silently the little group rowed across the choppy 
harbor to the schooner and boarded her. She was 
deserted. They weighed anchor, raised sail, and 
slipped out to sea. 

When the harbor mouth was passed the five 
conspirators held council, The vessel was renamed 
Revenge. Phillips was captain, of course. Nutt 
was chosen sailing master, Sparks was made gunner 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH 


and Fern carpenter. There had to be 
White became the crew of one. 

Revenge had no armament at first. 5 
later equipped with cannon taken from 
ships. Like most pirates of the day Phil 
prizes chiefly by hand-to-hand fighti: 
grappling and boarding. The men at 
were armed with cutlasses, knives, and 
pistols. 

For a flag they decided on a skeleton 
holding in its hand an hourglass and 
through the heart with an arrow drippi 
the whole design set upon a field of black. 
White, plying his needle, constructed it 

Articles were drawn up and solemnly 
There was no Bible aboard so the oath w 
on a rusty hatchet instead. The articles 
these items: 


If any Man shall offer to run away, 0! 
Secret from the Company, he shall be maro 
one Bottle of Powder. one Bottle of Water 
Arm and Shot. 

That Man that shall strike another w! 
Articles are in force, shall receive Moses’s ! 
is 40 Stripes lacking one) on the bare Back 

If any Man shall lose a Joint in Time of « 
ment, he shall have 400 Pieces of Eight: if a ! 

If at any Time we meet with a pruden 
that Man that offers to meddle with her, » 
consent, shall suffer present Death 


Thus organized and regulated the comp 
for the Grand Banks. Here 12 fishing ves 
taken without resistance. These wer 
prizes, containing nothing much but fish, 
the pirates had all had enough. But fro: 
these ships a valuable volunteer was ‘ 
He was John Rose Archer, a tall dark |! 
pirate who had served with Blackbeard 
Carolina coast in 1717-18. Archer w 
quartermaster. This Continued 0? 
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folk tune in moderate waltz time called 


” 


A Nioik. tune song hit this fall is a slow haunting 


“Goodnight, Lrene,”” published by the Crom- 
well Music Corp. of New York. The song and its 
32-year-old publisher, Howard Richmond, violate 
all the rules of the commercial music business. 
{‘romwell Music is one year old and has published 
four phenomenal hit tunes. “‘Goodnight, Irene’”’ is 
at least 50 years old and may have actually origi- 
nated a century ago. 

Tin Pan Alley says everything is wrong with the 
so.g. It starts off with the refrain, “‘Irene, Good- 
night, Irene, Goodnight; Goodnight, Irene, Good- 
night, Irene. I'll see you in my dreams.”’ ‘Tin Pan 
Alley says, “All them Irenes! Waddaya tryin’ to 
sell me?”? The tune has five verses, completely 
unrelated to the refrain, out of character, and they 
do not mention “Irene.” They tell a tough tale of 
marital strife. Twe verses offend the radio censors 
by mentioning suicide and drug addiction. 

‘urthermore the song is unmistakably a_ primi- 
tive Negro blues, very few of which have reached 
general popularity. The co-authors of “‘Irene’’ are 
Huddie Ledbetter, or “‘Lead Belly,”’ a protean 
Negro minstrel, who served two penitentiary terms 
for murder and assault with intent to kill, and his 
very good friend Professor John Lomax, a white 
scholar from Texas. To top this off, ‘Howie’ 


Richmond, the publisher, is a press agent who can- 
not read music. 

This list of disqualifications has produced the hit 
millions are listening to and even singing, while Tin 
Pan Alley slowly goes meshuggeh, a music business 
code word for nuts. 

I went to see Howie Richmond recently to find 
out how “Irene”? happened. His office is on West 
57th Street, several blocks away from the Brill 
building, which is the capitol of Tin Pan Alley. 
Tin Pan Alley is not an alley but three midtown 
New York buildings, the Brill, and the RCA and 
RKO buildings in Rockefeller Center.) On his 
office door were the words, HOWARD S. RICH- 
MOND PUBLICITY. In tiny letters at the bot- 
tom of the frosted glass I read Cromwell Music 
Corporation. 

Off a closet-sized reception room I found Rich- 
mond in his bathroom-sized office. He is a dark, 
slim young man, almost theatrically handsome, 
with a mild air and an excellent vocabulary, attri- 
butes not common in Tin Pan Towers. “I’m not a 
song plugger,” he said. ‘I’m tone deaf. I can’t 
read music. I’m just a press agent, a record promo- 
tion man. I don’t know any of the formulas Tin 
Pan Alley uses to build synthetic hits. I published 
‘Goodnight, Irene’ because I thought it was a 
truthful song. ‘Irene’ would ordinarily be turned 


down by nine out of 10 publishers. They iV, 
‘Those lyrics are no good. They’re not « er- 
cial.’ 

‘““My way of building a song hit is differe: m 
Tin Pan Alley. They start with what is call: e 
live professional job,’ in other words, song ; 
ging. They spend $10,000 to as high as $42 to 


send out waves of song pluggers who ask, |x 
badger the big bands and singers to do a nev 
ber. After all the plugs the tune may be 
Don’t forget, the public still decides whether g 
will be a hit or a dog. 

“IT start a new number with the radio disk jo S 
I have personal friendships with 300 jockeys e 
U.S. and Canada, whom I contacted on the r iS 
a press agent for people like Glenn Miller, |. "ry 
Clinton, Frank Sinatra and the Andrews 5 
When I get a number I want to publish | 
a lot of time getting the right artists to rec’ 
I don’t care if they are big-name singers © 
I want the appropriate artists, who are 5 
about the song. All I do is make 300 special Vi 
recordings and air express them to the disk jo 8 
The whole initial cost doesn’t run more than $1! 
_ “The jockeys give my record a spin and writ’ 
in a week or so, telling me how many requests y 
got for the song and how they think it will go n 
Pan Alley has to wait six weeks before it kn I 
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HOWIE RICHMOND, disobeying Tin Pan Alley's rules, made a real smash of “Music, 


a tune has moved out. I usually know in two weeks. 
‘Then I can go up to Arthur Godfrey, a fresh up- 
start like me, and say, ‘Mr. Godfrey. Here is my 
new hit. The jockeys say it’s in. Listen to the 
record. I think you will want to do this number.’ 
Godfrey sees he isn’t buying a dog in the dark.” 
The story of ‘Goodnight, Irene,”’ begins in the 
summer of 1934 in the prison yard of the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary, at Angola. Professor John 
Lomax, the great discoverer of classic American 
folk music——he unearthed “‘Home on the Range”’ 
and “Blood on the Saddle’’— arrived at the prison 
to record convict singers. There he encountered 
17-year-old Huddie Ledbetter, who announced 
himself as the “‘king of the 12-string guitar players 
of the world.” Lead Belly sang “‘Goodnight, 
Irene,”’ the top tune on the penitentiary hit parade. 
Lomax learned that the proud and highly intelli- 
gent Lead Belly had previously been pardoned 
from a 30-year term for murder in Texas after he 


Ever wonder how a song hit happens? Look at “Goodnight, Irene.” It was written by a convict and a 


professor, sung by a preacher and a stenographer and published by a young man who can't read music 





made up a ballad about Governor Pat M. Neff and 
sang it to his excellency. Lomax suggested Lead 
Belly do the same thing for Governor O. K. Allen, 
of Louisiana, in which state the singer was serving 
10. years for assault with intent to do mayhem 

Lead Belly seated himself at Lomax’s recording 
machine and sang his pardon song, substituting 
Allen’s name for Neff’s. Lomax took the recording 
to the governor, who reprieved the minstrel a 
month later. Governors in the Deep South appar 
ently know Robert Browning: ““There is no truer 
truth obtainable by man than comes of music.”’ 

Lomax brought Lead Belly to New York, where 
the powerful folk artist became a sensation. In 
1936 Lomax published a great and neglected book, 
‘Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly,”’ which 
included ‘‘Goodnight, Irene,’”’ with lyrics adapted 
by Lomax. The song was copyrighted by Lomax 
and Ledbetter as literature, as they had no thought 
of making it a popular song hit. 











SHEET MUSIC COPYRIGHT SPENCER MUSIC 
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RP 


Then he fell in love with “‘Irene."’ 


Music, Music.’ 


Lomax asked expert opinion on the origin of the 
One specialist thought the refrain was a steal 
Martha.” 


Spaeth, known as the tune detective, had never 


song 
from an aria in the opera, Sigmund 
heard it before, but he thought the refrain sounded 
from the Stephen Foster era 
Lead Belly testified that he had heard 
fragments of the verses from his Uncle Terrell in 
1900 


like something 
century ago 


Texas, around 

Lead Belly sang “Goodnight, lrene,”’ at parties 
and little night clubs in New York and included it 
in an album of folk records 

In 1937 he attracted an ardent young admiret 
Peter Seeger, a lanky kid just out of Harvard, who 
played the banjo and the recorder (an ancient form 
of the flute) and had dedicated his life to folk 
music. Seeger sang ‘‘Irene”’ all over the country and 
it became well known in the folk music cult 

Then Seeger got up a folksong quartet with 
Preacher Lee Hayes Continued on page 49 
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folk tune in moderate waltz time called 

“Goodnight, Irene,”” published by the Crom- 
well Music Corp. of New York. The song and its 
32-year-old publisher, Howard Richmond, violate 
all the rules of the commercial music business. 
Cromwell Music is one year old and has published 
four phenomenal hit tunes. 


A Nistk tune song hit this fall is a slow haunting 
j 
f 


“Goodnight, Irene”’ is 
at least 50 years old and may have actually origi- 
nated a century ago. 

Tin Pan Alley says everything is wrong with the 
so.g. It starts off with the refrain, “Irene, Good- 
night, Irene, Goodnight; Goodnight, Irene, Good- 
Tin Pan 
Waddaya tryin’ to 
The tune has five verses, completely 
unrelated to the refrain, out of character, and they 
do not mention “‘Irene.”’ They tell a tough tale of 
marital strife. Two verses offend the radio censors 
by mentioning suicide and drug addiction. 

‘urthermore the song is unmistakably a_ primi- 
tive Negro blues, very few of which have reached 
general popularity. The co-authors of ‘Irene’ are 
Huddie Ledbetter, or “‘Lead Belly,’’ a protean 
Negro minstrel, who served two penitentiary terms 
for murder and assault with intent to kill, and his 
very good friend Professor John Lomax, a white 
scholar from Texas. To top this off, ‘“‘Howie” 


night, Irene. I'll see you in my dreams.” 
Alley says, “‘All them Irenes! 
sell me?” 


Richmond, the publisher, is a press agent who can- 
not read music. 

This list of disqualifications has produced the hit 
millions are listening to and even singing, while Tin 
Pan Alley slowly goes meshuggeh, a music business 
code word for nuts. 

I went to see Howie Richmond recently to find 
out how “‘Irene’”’ happened. His office is on West 
57th Street, several blocks away from the Brill 
building, which is the capitol of Tin Pan Alley. 
Tin Pan Alley is not an alley but three midtown 
New York buildings, the Brill, and the RCA and 
RKO buildings in Rockefeller Center.) On his 
office door were the words, HOWARD S. RICH- 
MOND PUBLICITY. In tiny letters at the bot- 
tom of the frosted glass I read Cromwell Music 
Corporation. 

Off a closet-sized reception room I found Rich- 
mond in his bathroom-sized office. He is a dark, 
slim young man, almost theatrically handsome, 
with a mild air and an excellent vocabulary, attri- 
butes not common in Tin Pan Towers. ‘I’m not a 
song plugger,”’ he said. ‘I’m tone deaf. I can’t 
read music. I’m just a press agent, a record promo- 
tion man. I don’t know any of the formulas Tin 
Pan Alley uses to build synthetic hits. I published 
‘Goodnight, Irene’ because I thought it was a 
truthful song. ‘Irene’ would ordinarily be turned 


down by nine out of 10 publishers. They 
‘Those lyrics are no good. They’re not c 
cial.’ 

‘““My way of building a song hit is differ 
Tin Pan Alley. They start with what is call: 
live professional job,’ in other words, song 
ging. They spend $10,000 to as high as $4 
send out waves of song pluggers who ask, !» 
badger the big bands and singers to do a new 
ber. After all the plugs the tune may be 
Don’t forget, the public still decides whethet 
will be a hit or a dog. 

“IT start a new number with the radio disk }« 
I have personal friendships with 300 jockey: 
U.S. and Canada, whom I contacted on the r 
a press agent for people like Glenn Miller 
Clinton, Frank Sinatra and the Andrews 5 
When I get a number I want to publish |! 
a lot of time getting the right artists to re: 
I don’t care if they are big-name singers ‘ 
I want the appropriate artists, who are 
about the song. All I do is make 300 special \ 
recordings and air express them to the disk }: 
The whole initial cost doesn’t run more than $ 
_ “The jockeys give my record a spin and wr! 
in a week or so, telling me how many request: 
got for the song and how they think it will go 
Pan Alley has to wait six weeks before it kn 
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HOWIE RICHMOND, disobeying Tin Pan Alley's rules, made a real smash of “Music, Music, Music."’ Then he fell in love with ‘‘Irene.”’ 


a tune has moved out. I usually know in two weeks. 
“Then I can go up to Arthur Godfrey, a fresh up- 
start like me, and say, ‘Mr. Godfrey. Here is my 
new hit. The jockeys say it’s in. Listen to the 
record. I think you will want to do this number.’ 
Godfrey sees he isn’t buying a dog in the dark.”’ 
The story of ‘“‘Goodnight, Irene,” begins in the 
summer of 1934 in the prison yard of the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary, at Angola. Professor John 
Lomax, the great discoverer of classic American 
folk music—he unearthed ‘“‘Home on the Range”’ 
and “‘Blood on the Saddle’’——arrived at the prison 
to record convict singers. There he encountered 
47-year-old Huddie Ledbetter, who announced 
himself as the “‘king of the 12-string guitar players 
of the world.’”’ Lead Belly sang “Goodnight, 
Irene,’’ the top tune on the penitentiary hit parade 
Lomax learned that the proud and highly intelli- 
gent Lead Belly had previously been pardoned 
from a 30-year term for murder in Texas after he 


Ever wonder how a song hit happens? Look at ‘Goodnight, Irene."’ It was written by a convict and a 


professor, sung by a preacher and a stenographer and published by a young man who can't read music 





made up a ballad about Governor Pat M. Neff and 
sang it to his excellency. Lomax suggested Lead 
Belly do the same thing for Governor O. K. Allen, 
of Louisiana, in which state the singer was serving 
10 years for assault with intent to do mayhem. 
Lead Belly seated himself at Lomax’s recording 
machine and sang his pardon song, substituting 
Allen’s name for Neff’s. Lomax took the recording 
to the governor, who reprieved the minstrel a 
month later. Governors in the Deep South appar- 
ently know Robert Browning: ‘““There is no truer 
truth obtainable by man than comes of music.” 
Lomax brought Lead Belly to New York, where 
the powerful folk artist became a sensation. In 
1936 Lomax published a great and neglected book, 
‘“‘Negro Folk Songs as Sung by Lead Belly,”’ which 
included 
by Lomax. 
and Ledbetter as literature, as they had no thought 


“Goodnight, Irene,”” with lyrics adapted 


The song was copyrighted by Lomax 


of making it a popular song hit 


Lomax asked expert opinion on the origin of the 
song. One specialist thought the refrain was a steal 


Martha.”’ 


Spaeth, known as the tune detective, had never 


from an aria in the opera, Sigmund 
heard it before, but he thought the refrain sounded 
the Stephen 


century ago. Lead Belly testified that he had heard 


like something from Foster era a 
fragments of the verses from his Uncle Terrell in 
Texas, around 1900 
Lead Belly sang “Goodnight, Irene,”’ at parties 
and little night clubs in New York and included it 
in an album of folk records 

In 1937 he attracted 


Peter Seeger, a lanky kid just out of Harvaré 


an ardent young admirer 
who 
played the banjo and the recorder (an ancient forn 
of the flute) and had dedicated his life to folk 
music. Seeger sang “‘Irene’”’ all over the country and 
it became well known in the folk music cult 

Then Seeger got up a folksong quartet wit! 


Preacher Lee Hayes Continued on page 49 
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By GRATTAN GRAY 


HE biggest hidden resource in Canada is junk. 

The junk business gives jobs to 40,000 

Canadians and enjoys a turnover of several 
hundred million dollars every year. It has made 
girdles out of old inner tubes, dominoes out of old 
phonograph records, phonograph records out of 
old bowler hats and millionaires out of old ragmen. 
It has also solved the problem of what to do with 
used razor blades, broken-down jalopies, empty 
gin bottles, beat-up mattresses and yesterday’s 
newspaper. The junkman makes his living—and 
a good one—out of things as elementary and funda- 
mental as a rag, a bone and a hank of hair. 

People have been in the junk business since the 
Biblical days of Joel, when pruning hooks were 
beaten into spears, and swords into plowshares, 
and vice versa. But the Canadian junk industry, 
which in World War II beat old railway rails into 
howitzers, is just three generations old. Fifty years 
ago it consisted of a handful of ‘‘junkies’”’—stooped 
and bearded old men with packs on their backs 
calling out for rags, bones and bottles. Today it 
straddles the continent, from the Newfoundland 
Bottle Co., in St. John’s, to the North West Sack 
Co., in New Westminster, B.C. 

There are between 4,000 and 6,000 junkies in 
Canada today, garnering more than 10 million tons 
of junk a year and dumping it into 750 major junk 
dealers. More than 100 of these dealers have 
college degrees. Some of them employ as many 
as 200 workers. 

Junk has become big busine$$ with a capital $. 
A single junk firm in Philadelphia, Luria Brothers, 
largest in the world, grosses $100 millions a year. 
Many prominent Canadians, like Maurice Pollack, 
millionaire Quebec City department store owner, 
made their stake in it. There is a junkman member 
of parliament, Tory Karl Homuth, of Preston, Ont. 
The business has its own lingo: “‘shoppery-smush”’ 
for tailors’ sweepings. It has its own trade organi- 
zation: the Canadian Secondary Materials Asso- 
ciation, which numbers 200 large dealers as mem- 
bers including the Poppy Fund of Toronto. It has 
annual conventions: last year junkmen delegates 
spent two daysat Montreal’s Mount Royal Hotel, 
sipped champagne, munched toast and caviar. It 
even has university courses: a summer ago the U.S. 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel graduated 222 
junior executives from its seminar at Chicago’s 
Northwestern University. 


It also has its pride. Although there are two 










separate Canadian Junk Companies (in Calgary 
and Regina), an Edmonton Junk Co., a Pacific 
Junk Co., and an Empire Junk Co. in Vancouver, 
the trade is sensitive about that naughty word. 
“Scrap,” “‘salvage” or “waste material’’ are con- 
sidered more polite. Some junkmen call themselves 
“conservation engineers” and one old-time junkie 
admits rather sheepishly that his socialite daughters 
used to identify him as an antique dealer. 

There is reason for this pride. During the recent 
Winnipeg flood authorities appealed for sacks to 
bolster sagging dikes. Millions of them came from 
the junkmen of the nation who specialize m rags 
and bagging. 

There is junk in almost everything, and there 
seems to be nothing these days that can’t be made 
from some form of junk. Most of the big firms 
have their own testing laboratories seeking out 
new uses for trash. Because of this sort of research, 
wax and molasses are now being made out of 
Douglas fir bark; nylon is being reconverted from 
waste textile yarns; building board is being manu- 
factured from sawdust and woodchips; and darned 
if waste rice hulls aren’t going into breakfast food. 

Most of the steel that went into Toronto’s Bank 
of Commerce building, Montreal’s Sun Life and 
Vancouver’s Marine Building came from the junk 
pile. The steel girders of Quebec’s Isle of Orleans 
bridge and Vancouver’s Second Narrows are also 
made of 60° scrap steel. Washington’s new 
Fourteenth Street bridge across the Potomac is 
built of steel which once formed part of the sabo- 
taged French liner Normandie. The giant Cunarder 
Queen Mary has a hull made from plates rolled 
out of melted steel from the scuttled German fleet 
of World War I. Junkman E. H. Cox bought the 
works for $214 millions in 1919, raised the sub- 
merged ships and sold the scrap metal for $13 
millions. 

Canada’s biggest single junk purchase was the 
recently gutted lake liner Noronic, which has 
6,000 tons of scrap steel worth $150,000. Many of 
the post World War I tin lizzies were made from 
steel contained in 199 war transports which Henry 
Ford bought up for 
$1,600,000. 

Junkmen will dismantle 
almost anything and sell 
the resultant scrap at a 
profit. One Montreal junk 
firm, engaged in wrecking 





lt is Canada’s greatest hidden treasure. 
The junkies (sorry, conservation engineers) 
who ferret it out prize steel scrap above 
all but even an old bowler hat has its price 


a large building, put up this sign on the premises: 
“Skyscraper, slightly bent, soon to be sold at our 
yard.”’ 
’ There are a good many kinds of junk ranging 
all the way from human hair to defunct corset 
stays, but in Canada scrap iron and steel represent 
40°; of the industry’s dollar volume We use 
between three and four million tons of scrap a year. 
The scrap business is as old as the iron age 
Geoffrey Chaucer made an inventory of scrap metal 
available in his day. Silversmith Paul Revere 
advertised for it in the Press. Some of the most 
expensive steels are 99° Nails, barbed wire 
and woven field fence are virtually all scrap, too. 
The average steel contains scrap and pig iron in 


scrap 


almost equal quant ities 


The increasing profusion Continued on page 36 


An old inner tube is a potential girdle and 
worn records are transformed into dominoes. 
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THE MENACE OF THE FLYING HUNT:R 


Speedy planes whisk sportsmen deep into our wildlife wilderness on killing 


carnivals where once an arduous overland trek was necessary. To protect our 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


FEW YEARS ago Canada had thousands of 

[ miles of wilderness where the blast of a gun 
- was never heard, a vast unmolested wildlife 
incubator producing game and fish which helped 
keep the southern hunted fringes repopulated. 
Since the war hundreds of air-borne hunters and 
anglers both Canadian and American have 
launched a blitzkrieg into these last strongholds of 
Canadian game. Our moose, deer, caribou, beaver, 
bighorn sheep, geese, and even walrus and polar 
bear, are all in danger. 

The expedition which used to take two weeks 
now takes a week end, permitting sportsmen to hunt 
much more frequently. And since the plane usually 
takes them far beyond the game warden’s reach, 
then back home again nonstop, the poachers and 
game hogs in the flying sportsman clan can and 
do thumb their noses at the law. 

The cheap small plane, now within the buying 
power of thousands of businessmen hunters, has 





game reserves conservation men want to clip the wings of the air-borne hunter 


become the greatest threat to Canadian game since 
the invention of the high-powered rifle. Planes like 
the Aeronca, Piper Cub and Cessna ($3,000 to 
$5,000 float-equipped and amphibians like the 
Republic Seabee and Grumman Widgeon (up to 
$15,000) are bringing about the rape of Canada’s 
North. 

Says Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, chief of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service: ‘The unrestricted aircraft can 
wreak tremendous damage to the wildlife of this 
country, a natural resource which is the basis for 
a revenue of $60 millions a year. We shall be 
reduced to hunting rabbits and squirrels and 
catching hatchery-raised fish unless it is controlled.”” 

Austin Peters, general manager of the Ontario 
Federation of Anglers and Hunters: “The float 
plane has opened up vast new areas to the privileged 
few. Any game, anywhere in Canada, which makes 
itself prominent to the aerial spotter, either by its 
physical bulk (like moose, deer, caribou or elk) or 





by its habit of bunching together (like waterfowl] 
is on the way out unless prompt action iken.” 

Said H. G. Palmer, Vancouver, repres: ng the 
Lower Mainland Gun Association at a recent B.C. 
game convention, “If we allow planes to continue 
coming into British Columbia as at present we 
may as well forget there ever was such a thing 
as wildlife in this province, for 10 years from now 
it will be a dream.”’ 

The tremendous advances made by aviation 
during World War II are indirectly responsible. 
Thousands of men returned home abl fly as 
easily as they could drive cars and, at the same 
time, small planes developed for wartime purposes 
became available on the civilian market. In 1940 
the U. S. had about 18,000 civil aircraft: today it 
has more than 100,000, most of them privately 
owned. In Canada there were 440 civil aircraft in 
1940; there are about 2,500 today. 

The flying hunter doesn’t even have to be well- 
heeled enough to buy his own plane. Al! he has 
to do is charter a seat with a party and be flown 
in by one of the scores of Canadian a U. S. 
airlines now providing air-taxi service 

The Toronto angler who can charter a plane or 
fly his own now reaches a lake deep back Algon- 
quin Park in an hour and a half. It used to take 
him two or three days of auto and cano travel. 
From Cleveland to Manitoulin Island is lip of 
about two hours; Spokane, Wash., to the Cariboo 
in B.C. is three hours; New York to t! terior 
of New Brunswick, Buffalo to the goos« 
paradise of James Bay, four hours. 

In Algonquin Park many of the int: 

are now miniature LaGuardia Fields, wit 
aircraft reaching them for every canoe 
a Toronto party of anglers, seeking pr 
good fishing, flew in to Portal Rapids i: 
They were ready to start casting befor 
But four other planes were already ther« 
them. Already speckled and lake trout 
falling off rapidly in lakes like Hogan, M 
Lavielle and White Partridge, lakes onc: 
to the angler who would trudge over 
carrying his canoe with him. 

Says Pete McGillen, Toronto Telegran 
columnist: ‘Permitting planes in Algon 
is like operating a gigantic fish marke 
methods take all the sport out of fishing 

Five years ago not half a dozen parties 
would reach Ontario’s far north Alba: 
system in a year. Its speckles ran up 
seven pounds, its lake trout to a whop} 

40 pounds, and they overflowed down 
Nipigon country where any ordinary ans 
could have a whack at them. Today wealt 
anglers are hooking hundreds of them 
home waters. The big fellows are 
scarcer. 

Severn Enterprises, an outfit of forme 
pilots, is now flying scores of anglers it 
Albany country. From Sioux Lookout 
be flown in to a new lodge on Miminiska I 
miles to the northeast. Continued or 
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FTER 18 years of marriage I’ve got most of t! 
between my wife and myself taped out to the 
+ I can live with them. There’s one thing, 
stil] throws me for a loop. 

Women’s hair. 

With a man, hair is just something to get cut 
begins to notice a peculiar nuzzling feeling at th: 
neck every time he looks up from his work. He st 
morning, gets into a barber’s chair, says, ““Th 
picks up the magazine with the best cheesecake 
reads an article, says “‘S’long, Joe,”’ pays six 

ick to worrying about the gas bill. 

With a woman hair isn’t a substance; it’s a s 
permanent crisis. At this moment there isn’t 





Canada who isn’t just getting over a permanent 
for a permanent, or to have her hair done, undon 





f research, discussion, reassembly of confederates 
te planning. 
When my wife gets ready for a hairdo she starts 

ng: “I’m going to have my hair done two weeks fr 
You'll have to look after the children.” 
Well, I can face anything in two weeks. I say 
starts looking in the mirror. She holds her hair 
trving to pick herself off the floor, sticks pins 






ts up strands and looks undecided. 


The big day arrives. Im left alone with tl 


a AA Se a ee 2 








some beans, pea soup, and a list of instructions 
Mary to school in the white blouse with blue trin 
blouse with white trim?) and not letting 


Alone. I'm a bit uneasy. 
{t 6 she comes in. There is a warning look in her 
goes straight to the bedroom mirror. I keep my fing 







I know better than to go in. She comes out int 
ks me right in the eye. “Well, how do you 

It looks nice,” I say. ‘Sort of fuzzy.”’ 

: : 





iv wife bursts out crying. ‘“‘I’ll sue him,” she s 
goes back to the mirror and stands there 


ng the strands out one by one like spaghet 


rT’. Sil 3 ‘. ’ ‘ 
i ve tried to get over to a womans point of 
i don't even speak the language. I'll read 


ft 


women with hourglass-shaped faces should have 


gs. I figure maybe my wife hasn’t seen it 
ught a cigarette and tell her about it. 
i XS r 


Mv wife looks at me as if I have just got mud 
She says, ““Will you give me $50 a month to keep 
-shaped bangs? It’s all I can do to get the 


Irom you. 





What's 50 bucks got to do with it?”’ I holler 
ha’rdos are all right for a woman who! 
S. She Says. 


full of secret 


ihe whole business seems to be me 
women can understand. It’s a sort of world-wide 

exclusive, club in which the membership requirem« 
you must be a woman and have hair. 

next door neighbor, Ruth. will come in to s 
her head done up in curlers like a pineapple. I know 
mally and I run to offer her a quick drin} 
wife says: “Oh, Ruth. It just suits you.” 

I expect Ruth to walk out livid with rage, but 
LOOKS | leased 


he next time Ruth comes in with her hair looking 
nk & woman's hair should look, soft and loos 





top. It’s a series of recurring assaults, with, in betwe 


i. I think of my wife out there Facing the S 
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HAIR MYSTERY 


Pompadours, permanents, shingles, bell bangs 








nces 
a0 and tint rinses — Bob is lost in a jungle of 
jargon. He wants to know why the girls can’t 
i drop in at the barber’s and say, ‘The usual” 
is 
the 
de,” 
ee curlers. My wife says, “‘Oh, well, it will grow in again. But 
: I’d never go back to him.” 
\ When Ruth is gone I say: “‘What’s the matter? I thought it 
: looked kind of nice.” 
tne ‘‘Looked nice!”” my wife says. “For how long? He’s cut off 
ns { all the ends. The poor girl!” 
_ ; Another day Ruth will come home from a hair job and my 
ods | wife will rush out onto the porch to have a look. This time 
- everybody seems happy. My wife says it looks lovely. Ruth 
thinks it looks lovely. I think it looks lovely. I smile and relax. 
_ Everything seems settled. Ruth says, “‘I’ll see you later,”’ and 
i after supper comes in with it all up in curlers. 
After, when I mention it to my wife, she says: “‘You didn’t 
fe expect it to stay that way without being set, did you?” 
had Or my wife and I will go visiting. I see nothing when we 
- arrive but Jim, Grace and the decanter. Jim’s wife looks 
™ nice, but Jim’s wife always looks nice. I start to talk about 
er, 


some guy that straddled a white line all along the lakeshore. 
ing I notice that Grace and my wife have locked eyes. 


the My wife says, “Grace, it looks lovely.” 

ny “Do you like it?”’ Grace says, pleased. 

,; “Oh, yes. I’d have the ends curled all the time if I were you.” 

I take in the room quickly. I think they are talking about 
she curtains. I look at the curtains and try to picture them with 
ed. curled ends. 

_ Often when I’m working at home I’ve looked out my window 
and have seen as many as three women at one time slipping 
into one another’s houses as if they were engaged in a weird 
sort of musical chairs, except that they are playing it with 

nd bungalows; all with towels over their shoulders, bristling with 
curlers, papers, wrappers, pin-curls, combs and everything 

nd but tire-irons. Without any noticeable sign, or introductory 

DW remarks, they call to one another things like: ‘‘Next time I’m 

ed going to have a pompadour on top.” 

rl Maybe someday I'll figure it out. I made a try last night. 
Yesterday my wife went to the hairdresser. When she came 

et. home she said, “‘Well, I go to the hairdresser next Tuesday.” 

- I sat there thinking am I going nuts or is there really some- 

us thing about this I don’t understand. I said, slowly, “‘Look, 


weren’t you—at—the—hairdresser’s—-today?” 

“I didn’t get a permanent. I just got a finger wave,’’ she 
th said. 
“Why didn’t you get a permanent?” 


ly “It’s too short.” 

ly ‘‘How did it get that short?” 

at “T just had it cut,’’ my wife said as if I’m getting more sense 
with each birthday. 

fe, “Why?” I asked, fighting all the way. 

ty ‘To get some curl into it,”’ she said. 

ny I ankled off to my workbench and tried not to think about 
it any more, telling myself: after all, my wife has been driving 

es a car for years without having any idea of what’s under the 
hood; maybe I can get along with a woman without under- 

I standing what’s under her hood. y& ILLUSTRATED BY 


ut DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
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Yes. sir youre “way ahead when you become 





the proud and envied owner of a sleek and silent. 









long and lovely Oldsmobile! Your car tells the 

world that you know a winner... that you choose 
the best! For this new Oldsmobile is far and away 
the finest Oldsmobile ever— and that is saying 
plenty! New Futuramic Styling .. . new. more 


beautiful interiors... new, sparkling colors... new. 


HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE... The truly 
2. S ° Nh ' 4 iu lates e ato odes ‘ ‘ 

more rigid Bodies by Fisher! New Whirlaway soanaine Rene teem enamenee Checaien 

J i pedal entirely Proved by billions of 

° ° * : ° *- ** miles of drivir ce O.ds pioneered it 
Hydra-Matie Drive* in the action-packed “88 mean’ than i rsa. te ce, 2 
° ve ’ ° 9 . ° relaxing ... such a thrill! Standard 
... And a Big Six Engine that’s a marvel of quiet equipment on Rocket-Powered Olds 
"HE tional at extra cost on “76” 


efficiency. See your Oldsmobile Dealer. 
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The Menace of the Flying 
Hunter 


Continued from page 22 


The only requirement: $200 per party 
of four for the flight in; $227.50 per 
week per person while you’re in there. 
Meanwhile the ordinary guy who can 
afford only a modest vacation once a 
year to the Nipigon area is casting in 
vain for the big Albany square-tails he 
used to get there. 


Not All Even Get Licenses 


Even the Arctic’s walrus and polar 
bear and Alaska’s caribou are no longer 
out of bounds. Recently a swank 
gunners’ club advertised polar bear 
and walrus hunting on Hudson Bay 


“five and a half hours by plane out of 


Huntsville.” And the Alaska Game 
Commission last year predicted that 
the white sheep and Barren Ground 
caribou may soon become extinct in 
Alaska. The reason: ‘“‘Widespread use 
of the airplane and the expanding high- 
way network have put all of the herds 
within the reach of man.” 

But the aircraft’s greatest threat is 
the way in which it permits game hogs 
and poachers to give law enforcement 
officers the run-around. The flying 
sportsman is usually in and gone before 
a warden ever gets wind of him. 

On entering Canada the flying 
sportsman from the U. S. must report 
at a customs entry airport, obtain a 
touring permit and report out again at 
another customs airport when he 
leaves. In between he’s on his own. 
He can even clear Canadian customs at 
an international airport like Kinross in 
northern Michigan and the only con- 
tact with Canadian soil he has to make 
is at the northern lake where he lands 
to hunt or fish. 

There is evidence that many plane- 
borne American hunters aren’t even 
bothering with the formalities of 
customs clearances and licenses. The 
Canadian-U. S. boundary is a long one 
It doesn’t require a Scarlet Pimpernel 
to slip in and out again by plane. 

In March, 1949, 20 moose shot out of 
season were found rotting in the bush 
in the Kipawa Lake area, near Rouyn 
in northern Quebec. Only the heads 
and horns had been taken as trophies. 
Game Warden Diley Gervais said they 
must have been shot by hunters who 
flew in from cities south of the border. 
‘They can land on a lake, get their 
moose and leave before we have a 
chance to learn they’re even here,” 
he said. 

Several times since light aircraft 
became numerous there have been 
reportsof American poachers smuggling 
illegal quantities of Canadian game 
across the border and selling it to 
U.S. restaurants. In 1947 Canadian 
venison steaks were fetching $10 a plate 
in New York night clubs. The Ontario 
Federation of Anglers and Hunters 
learned two years ago that moose being 
flown out of northwestern Ontario by 
gunners who were actually in the 
butchering business under the guise of 
sportsmen were bringing around $1,000 
per carcass in Chicago. 

Last May, following complaints that 
New York state hunters and anglers 
were operating in Eastern Ontario 
without licenses, the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests pulled one 
of its Beaver aircraft off fire duty and it 
is now on regular patrol along the St. 
Lawrence River boundary scouting for 
poachers. 

A B. C. sportsmen’s organization 
secretly investigated a large American 
plane which had landed on Mahood 
Lake, in the Kamloops district. It 
carried hunters who had killed two 





moose and three deer one day, another 
moose and several deer the next. The 
organization learned the plane had 
entered the province illegally. It even 
obtained a photo of the plane and 
forwarded this to game authorities 
But plane, hunters, moose and deer 
were gone before wardens could reach 
the scene. 

Recently a Minnesota biologist told 
of a private U. S. plane which crash- 
landed near his home, injuring three 
anglers who had been fishing in 
northwestern Ontario. Their plane 
carried 216 walleyed pike Under 
Ontario law they were entitled to 
six apiece. 

The flying poachers are not all 
Americans. Last February three 
Quebec City men were fined $200 each 
for catching trout out of season and the 
plane they used, owned by one of them, 
was confiscated. In 1948 an Ontario 
plane was raided by wardens at Killaloe 
airport, near Pembroke, and 54 beaver 
pelts illegally trapped in Algonquin 
Park were seized. A fur buyer, who was 
said to be flying the pelts out to Mont- 
real, was fined $2,800. Last October 
game officials at Ottawa were tipped 
off that a Canadian plane had left 
Uplands airport carrying two moose. 
There is now no open season on moose 
in Ontario or Qubec 

Last year Northern Ontario game 
wardens found a trout pool that had 
been dynamited— the worst of poach- 
ing practices, for it kills everything in 
the water. Rangers said the dynamiter 
must have come in by plane. 

Tourist officials, with an eye on U.S. 
dollars, have another mud ball to toss 
at the flying hunter and fisherman. 
They say Canada loses money on many 
a U.S. flying sportsman who outfits at 
home, zips in and zips out again, spend 
ing hardly a nickel in Canada. He may 
not even hire a Canadian guide because 
he can spot his own game or his fishing 
shoals from the air. Many leave only 
the price of a hunting or fishing license 
in Canada; a few law-breakers even 
evade this. 


Whose Baby Is This? 


The lawmakers have a problem, too 
Provincial governments say control of 
air travel is the federal Department of 
Transport’s responsibility. The Federal 
Government replies it is a game pro 
tection matter,and the provinces’ baby 
Meanwhile, in all governments the 
game protection people on the one 
hand and the tourist promoters on the 
other are eying each other like poker 
players wondering who is going to call 
for a show of hands first. The game 
departments want wildlife safeguarded 
The tourist and travel departments 
don’t want to do anything that 
will be a monkey wrench in their 
tourist trade spiel. 

Most provinces have tossed the hot 
potato back and forth a bit and made a 
start at bringing the flying hunter and 
angler under control. In every pro 
vince it is now illegal to actually shoot 
game from an aircraft In B. C 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and 
the Northwest Territories the law now 
bans the practice of spotting game 
from the air and landing to make a kill 
The B. C., Ontario and Northwest 
Territories laws state specifically that 
hunters must use aircraft only as a 
means of transportation to a camp out 
of which the actual hunting sorties 
must be made by canoe or afoot. But 
this is a legal nightmare. <A hunter 
can’t help it, so he claims, if he ‘“‘just 
happens” to be up for a joy-ride and 
‘just happens”’ to see a deer or moun- 
tain sheep and “just happens” to come 
back that way on a hunting trip afoot 
later in the day 

Continued on page 29 
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Reassure him, Dad. A caged tiger will never harm him, but 
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how is a seven-year-old to know? 


So often, the things he fears are harmless, 
never thinks of are the real hazards. It is your biggest job 


as a father to protect your son against the dangers that 


never cross a boy’s mind. 


One of these is the danger to his own future if you should 
no longer be there to assure it. What would happen to your 
children and their mother, if you should die? 

As a father, you are irreplaceable 
can be replaced by life insurance. It is likely that you have 


some life insurance, but is it enough im the 


living costs? 


Great-West Life and its well-trained 
partners in the task of creating life 


for families all across the continent 
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1. Representing the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board, 
Kenneth Morton and Lester Rawding were delivering 
fruit in Moncton, N.B. While driving down Lefurgey 
Avenue in their truck, the two men noticed smoke 
pouring from a wooden, cottage-style house. Flames 
had begun to lick at the roof by the time the men had 





leaped from their truck. 
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PPLE SALESMAN IS MONCTON 
HERO AFTER DARING RESCUE 


Kenneth Morton, of Berwick, N.S., saves two tots from burning 
home with help of chum Lester Rawding 
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3. Taking the little 2-year-old girl in his arms, he quick- 
ly carried her to the window, passing her out to his 
friend Rawding. Then, fighting his way back, he 
repeated the action with the 3-year-old boy. Satisfied 
finally that no one else was inside, he leaped through 
the now blazing window to safety. To courageous, 
unselfish Kenneth Morton, who, with the assistance 
of his comrade, saved the precious lives of two chil- 
dren, we are proud to present The Dow Award. 
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2. Learning that two children were trapped in the 
blazing home, Morton lost no time. Breaking in 
through a window, he stumbled through the smoke- 
filled interior. Naturally unfamiliar with the layout 
of the house, he had to search room after room, 
unable even to take a breath, until he found the two 
children, moaning, almost suffocated, on a bed. 





THE DOW AWARD is a citation presented for acts oj 
standing heroism and includes, as a tangible expressio) 
appreciation, a $100 Canada Savings Bond. The Dow A 
Committee, a group of editors of leading Canadian 
newspapers, selects Award winners from recommendat 
made by a nationally known news organization. 


For deeds such as Kenneth Morton’s, more than 
200 Canadians have been presented with The 
Dow Award since its inception in April, 1946. 


DOW BREWERY + MONTREAL 
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Continued from page 27 

New Brunswick in 1948 passed a law 
requiring nonresident anglers entering 
by plane to employ a licensed guide. 
This permits authorities to keep tab on 
their comings and goings. 

Conservation men and hunting and 
fishing associations say Canada must 
clip the flying sportsman’s wings more 
yet to ensure the preservation of game 
and fish. Present regulations, they 
claim, are merely a feeble beginning. 


Turn Pilots Into Wardens 


Quebec and B. C. officials urge the 
federal Department of Transport to 
require that all planes carrying anglers 
and hunters file a flight plan with 
authorities outlining their destination, 
route and how long they intend to stay. 
Game wardens could then be notified of 
the number of aircraft in their area 
and where they are. When a trip ends 
each plane would be required to report 
at an airport where an official could 
check the amount of game _ being 
carried out. 

Others would be tougher and permit 
planes to be used only as a means of 
transportation to jumping-off spots 
already served by rail or highway. Says 
Austin Peters, general manager of the 
Ontario Federation of Anglers and 
Hunters: “‘Let the aircraft take the 
sportsman only wherever a train, car, 
public boat or horse and wagon may 
go. The rest of our bush should be 
inviolate except to those who are willing 
to make of a canoe, a horse or 
‘shank’s mare.’ 

In Algonquin Park, for example, it is 
suggested that planes be permitted to 
land only at a central base at Opeongo 
Lake and there be placed under seal 
until the angler is ready to leave 
the park. From Opeongo the angler 
would be required to reach his fishing 
spot by canoe or afoot. These sugges- 
tions have won wide approval, even 
from hunters and anglers. 

Another plan, widely advocated in 
B. C., Ontario and Quebec, is to make 
game wardens out of all commercial 
pilots carrying hunting or fishing 
parties. The pilot would then be 
responsible for law enforcement. 

At Ontario’s James Bay the hunter's 
aircraft already has its wings closely 
clipped. On the tidal mud flats and 
marshes there all the blue geese and half 
the snow geese of the continent stop 
for about six weeks every fall to rest 
and fatten up midway in their migra- 
tion from the Arctic to the U.S. gulf 
coast. Sometimes 20,000 geese roar up 
from the willows and muskegs in a 
single gigantic flock. It’s a hunter’s 
heaven. 





use 
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No More Dive-Bombing 


Before the war James Bay was 
two days by rail from the closest Cana- 
dian and U. S. cities. Few hunters 
reached it. At the end of the war it 
became only five or six hours distant 
for thousands of hunters who could 
charter or fly their own planes. Gun- 
ners started flocking in like bachelors to 
a bathing beauty contest. In the fall 
shooting season of 1947 float-planes 
and amphibians dropped down at the 
Moosonee waterfront by the 
When a minor outbreak of diphtheria 
} occurred among Moosonee Indian child 
ren, and volunteers were called for to 
} aid with an inoculation program, there 
were more doctors than patients. 
Among the goose hunters were doctors 
who had flown in from a dozen different 
U.S. states as well as a number from 
Toronto and Montreal. 

The hunters’ planes ranged up and 
down the coast, dropping off hunters 
wherever the geese were flocking. The 
planes would circle out over the off- 


score 
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shore flocks to drive the geese in over int« 


29 


Says Jack Austin, one of the pilots 








» a southern 200-mile stretch of the 


the gunners’ blinds. When the geese bay’s shoreline. The remaining 400 who fly in hunters every fall: “‘We were 
were driven from one marsh scouting miles of shoreline and all off-shore as pleased as anyone to see the James 
planes quickly located them in another islands were declared out of bounds Bay slaughter brought under control 

Dr. Oliver Hewitt and other Cana for all except Indians, Eskimos and A few more years like 1947 and we'd 
dian wildlife experts who were at geese. have been out of business as far as 
James Bay in 1947 said the geese could The new James Bay regulations James Bay is concerned.”’ 


endure such massacre for only two or 
three years. 
Federal. Ontario and Quebec officials 


quickly got together and hammered out Pla 


a series of regulations to save the goose rive 
that lays the golden egg for James the 
Bay’s tourist business. The army of 


nonresident hunters was corralled up out 


The SreoowHed iews 
Canadians have heard 


in YEARS 


SCHICK SHAVERS 
NOW MADE IN CANADA 


Up till now only a favored few Canadians 
have been able to enjoy the time-saving, 
face-saving smoothness of a Schick Electric 
Shaver. 


But now Schick Shavers are 
Canada. 


Now a Schick Shaver is waiting for you at 
your nearby store—waiting to give you 
the grandest shaving experience you've 
ever had in your life. 


made in 


Don’t let it wait. Try it. 


Those V-16 shearing heads will melt your 
whiskers away. From the moment you 
press the Stop-Start Switch, the power- 
packed real motor will purr its way through 
every bit of stubble. You'll wind up with 
nothing on your face but a smile... anda 
smooth, clean skin. 


Get a Schick Shaver for your next shave—on 
Schick's 10-day trial-buy money-back plan. 


Gabe 0 lode 
bul Youle Whilhid 


Buy your Schick Shaver now. Shave 
with it for ten days. If you don’t agree 
that it’s the easiest way of shaving you've 
ever tried, bring it back to your dealer 
and — HE WILL REFUND YOUR 
MONEY IN FULL! 








require 
foot level when flying over the shore 
line 


reach the goose marshes by 








Toronto 
“Evers 


John Mitchele, secretary of 
Anglers and Hunters, adds, 
hunter and angler who wants to see his 
and that, fortunately 
covers most of them — hopes that James 
Bay is just the beginning. A lot of other 
Canadian hunting and fishing sections 
need the same treatment.” * 


planes to stay at the 3,000 

There is no more dive-bombing 
nes now can land only on designated 
‘rs and no closer than five miles from 
From there the hunter must 


or 


sport preserved 


shore 
canoe 


board skiff 





Iliustrated: The Schick Super, $23.95. 


Vytothou, Wve, Gwocthowilt 


There isn’t another thing in the world that will give 
that man of yours so much pleasure and so long lasting 
pleasure as a Schick Electric Shaver. It’s the world’s 
No. 1 shaver—and the No. | gift in any man’s language. 


Schick (Canada) Limited, Toronto 
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The Outdoor Lover 


Continued from page 13 


one. too. It was more than his tortured 
soul could bear. Then the name began 
rolling around his skull, soothingly. 

“Marcia Redburn.” He tested it 
with his tongue. “Marcia...” He 
turned slowly to Mrs. Armanella 
Goodenough, who was sitting beside 
him, stringing beans. “‘Kind of pretty, 
at that—don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Goodenough raised her eye- 
brows and said nothing in an eloquent 
kind of way. Mrs. Goodenough had 
come with the lodge. She supervised 
everything, including the owner. 

Dave shook his head. ‘‘But you can’t 
tell. Some of the most shocking old 
bags have pretty names. She probably 
drips vinegar when she cuts her finger.” 

“Maybe.” 

“No warmth at all in that letter. 
Listen to this. ‘I should appreciate a 
room well removed from all other 
guests—one with, preferably, no view 
to distract me from my work.’ Sounds 
grim, doesn’t it?” 

“Sort of.” 

Dave looked at her sternly. ‘‘Some- 
day, ma,” he rebuked her gently, 


yours are going to land you in trouble.” 
He went off to write his fifth refusal 
to Clem Whiteley. 


HE DAY arrived when Dave, filled 
with some curiosity, drove over to 
Clorville to collect Marcia Redburn. 

While he was waiting for the train he 
picked up his mail and flicked through 
it. There was another letter from Clem 
Whitely, whose desperation was mount- 
ing into hysteria. 

The rails sang and rumbled and the 
train swept in to a coughing stop. 
Then, surrounded by luggage, she was 
standing there, a few yards away. Or 
was she? He looked all round, carefully. 
Must be. There wasn’t anyone else. 

He lifted his hat. ‘‘Miss—ah’’—he 
bent his head a little to look at her left 
hand, clutched around the handle of a 
portable typwriter——‘‘yes, Miss Red- 
burn?” 








She nodded. “Miss Redburn is 
right.” 

He nodded. ‘‘Ah!” It was a thank- 
|ful, gratified Ah. His heart was 


| thumping slightly like a Sherman tank 
| with a loose bearing. He looked into 
her face and the oil drained out of his 
knee joints. It was the face of a golden- 
haired princess, a little sad, a little 
wistful, watching and waiting for 
someone to come charging along on a 
white carthorse 
Then his eyes began searching into 
hers, and he took a sort of visual short- 
arm jolt A little grim. Instead of 
| dancing like dew-wet cornflowers in a 
| gentle breeze, they were steady as 
| cornflowers battling a long, dry spell. 
“The back of my neck is getting 
sunburned,” she said. 
| “Um? Ah! Oh, yes—er-—pardon 
|me.”” He lifted his hat again. He 
| scooped up the bags and led the way to 
the pickup. Within minutes they were 
trailing dust out toward Clear Springs, 
30 miles away on Sleeping Bear 
| Mountain. 
It was Miss Redburn who broke the 
| Silenc e. “Where you able to give me a 
| secluded room’?”’ 
| Dave nodded. “Out behind the 
kitchen. It overlooks the vegetable 
garden, the fowl-run and the oy 
| shed.”’ 





Miss Redburn frowned. She had not 
meant to be taken quite so literally. 
“Oh,” she said. , 
He glanced at her. “We can change 
it if you like; but I thought you 

| wanted He did not smile. — 





“these preconceived snap judgments of 


“No. No, that will do ni I 
don’t want to be disturbed. I’, ne 
out here to write, and write, and ” 

“Sounds like an awful lot of w r? 

“Oh, it is. Exacting. Writ le. 
mands an enormous amount n- 
centration.” 

“I suppose so. What do you 

“Fiction stories.” 


“T see.”” He scratched hi in 
“Which magazines?”’ 

He glanced at her again. Hy, nd 
was stuttering and she redden She 
looked nice when she redden It 
seemed to drive some of th: im 
determination out of her eyes 
well, I haven’t—that is, until n I’ve 
never had time to do enough co: ent 
writing to-—I mean, for ar yne 
magazine ” She trailed off Of 
course, | have sold some piec she 
added, a little defiantly. 

Dave concentrated on the ro 7 
see what you mean,” he said king 
her up gently. ‘“‘You’d never ike 
much money at it unless you ild 
give it all your time.” 

“T am not,”’ she answered in « slow, 
dignified way, “‘so very interested in 
making a lot of money at it.”’ 

“No?” Dave hoisted his eyebrows 

“No, Mr. Limpitt.””. Her voice had 
the reproachful tones of a_ patient 
Eskimo wife who has just caught her 


husband sneaking in around the 
beginning of May, after a night out 


“You would probably not realize there 
are two kinds—those who write, shall 
we charitably call it, popular stories 


and those who write because the, 
a message.” 

“Well, what do you know!” Dave 
Limpitt said, feelingly. 


S° MARCIA REDBURN settled 


down to work. She was thoroug! 


She was efficient She worked to a 
timetable and rested her mind and body 
to a timetable. She ate well and walked 


for exercise. 

Dave did nothing to any timet 
He worked as little and seldom 
sible, ate when he was hungry, skipped 
meals if the fish were rising, and | 
no more exercise than Was sl 
necessary to get him from A to B 
guidly. 

He was completely relaxed, f! 
his back, when Marcia found hi 
afternoon down near the stream 

‘‘Not fishing?” 

‘‘They’re not rising yet.”” He 
his head and grinned at her 
dropped beside him. 

There was a longish silence. ‘T! 
said, slowly, “It’s none of my bu 
Dave, but but don’t you | 
ambitions of any kind? I meat 

He opened one eye and squi 
her. “Of course, I do,”’ he an 
“T have an ambition to be foun 
pily dead at the age of 90, sitt 
the bank of this stream with 
my hand. I'll be smiling,” he 
He closed his eye then opened it 
on an after-thought. ‘“‘And ther 


a fish on the end of the line.”’ H: 
the eye 

She stared at him. “I can't 
stand you. I honestly can’t, |! 


Isn’t there anything you want to 

“Sure is.””, He came upright s 
after the manner of a good-n 
circus e ‘le »phant sitting up. 

‘Ah.’ 

“Two things. See that hole 
there? Biggest trout outside a 
case lives in it. I want to catch hi 
her. And...” 

He kissed her. It had the basic 
mental sensations of stepping 
banana peel and, at the same 
having a piece of coping fall on 
from the top story of a sky-scra 
Trains thundered through tun 
with bazookas firing out all the ‘ 
dows. 
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Never neglect 2 
skinned knee 


The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 


Always use BAND-aIp*, the ad- 
hesive bandage that always comes 
to you individually wrapped. 


Caution: Remember, not all ad- 
hesive bandages are BAND-AID. 
Only Johnson & Johnson makes 
BAND-AID. And only BAND-AID 
brings you Johnson & Johnson 
dependability. 


*BAND-AID is the registered trade mark of 
Johnson & Johnson Limited for its adhesive bandage. 
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to bandage a skinned knee 
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She loosened off slowly and said, 
‘How did that happen?” in a foggy 
\ ice 

Dave shook his head “IT don't 
know; but let’s play it back and see if it 
happens again. We start where I say, 
‘Sure is.’ ’ 

She jumped up suddenly. ‘Tongues 
of orange flame licked out of her eyes 
“You ought to be ashamed of your 
self!”’ The words seemed to form 
lumps and choke her on their way out 
“You you drone! You impossible 
spineless, apathetic, bone-bred do 
nothing!” 

Dave watched her out of sight We 
seemed to be doing so nicely, too,” he 
said to himself. He thought about it 
for a while, then relaxed and _ fell 
slightly asleep again 

Thereafter the incident was never 
mentioned. Marcia continued to work 
Dave continued to watch his fish 
through field glasses, write odd pieces 
for Clem Whiteley and letters to him 


HE exchange of letters ranged the 
entire scale of human emotions 
from supplications to snarls. Dave's 
replies were classic in their simplicity 
They simply kept saying No. But he 
sensed that Clem Whiteley was ap 
proaching the ultimatum stage. And 
he knew Clem had the upper hand 
when it came down to cases. All he 
had to do was give Dave's address to 
the Outdoor Lovers That was all 
They would do the rest 
Every Friday, when he went over to 
Clorville to collect mail, supplies, and 


Clem’s latest tear-stained entreaty, | 


Marcia handed him a number of bulky 
envelopes to mail 

The envelopes came back, in due 
course. Without keeping any actual 
tally, Dave estimated that the homing 
envelopes were roughly equal to the 
number of outgoing envelopes 

In the meantime there was no recur- 
rence of the kissing episode. Circum- 
stances were, on one of two occasions, 
fraught with possibilities, but Marcia 
ducked at the last minute, although 
you could say the ducking was done 
with some reluctance 

“I do not,” she told Dave, on one 
such skirmish, “intend to become en- 
tangled with a human vegetable.”’ 

Dave waited. Given time, you can 
catch anything. It was just a matter of 
patiently studying yourquarry’s habits 
weaknesses, and tastes, and devising 
a bait accordingly. He had no ideas on 
the subject, but felt sure one would 
turn up sooner or later 

Then, one Friday night, she came 
into the big lounge with a sheaf of 
typescript in her hand. Her eyes were 
gleaming and she was walking on three 
inner-spring mattresses 

Dave and Mrs. Goodenough were 


sitting in front of the fire Marcia 
dripped into an armchair, sprawled 
sighed, and said: “I think I’ve written 
the best story I'll ever write 

Dave said, “‘Uh-hunh,.”’ absently 


with his voice, while his mind con 
tinued to toy with various colorful 
methods of disposing of Clem White 
ley’s lifeless, mutilated corpse 

The letter crackled in his pocket 
“IT am desperate,” it said. “Dave 
you have got to help me You're a 
young, single man. I tell you, these 
Lovers live on my doorstep. They 
haunt me They cajole They even 
threaten to disband the Club And 
Clara— Dave, 'ma married man. You 
don’t understand the attitude wives 
take toward this kind of thing. Dave 
... 1 saved your life, once. Have you 
forgotten so soon? That day in Nor 
mandy’ 

“What do you mean uh-hunh!’ 
Water dripped off the icicles that hung 
from each word 

“Hunh?” Dave looked up, startled 
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Readin’ and ‘Ritin’ 
and ‘Rithmetic 
Taught to the Tune 
of the Hick’ry Stick... 


Back in the 60’s the man 
| who knew his letters and 
his ““Goes-into’s” turned 
teacher for the settlers’ 
Gathered round 
the glowing base-burner 


children. 


they took their first steps 
toward becoming citizens of 
a great country as the 
Dominie passed on to them 
his store of knowledge. This 
first voluntary teaching was 
soon replaced by a regular 
school system, for none 
knew better than our fore- 
fathers that no real progress 
can be accomplished with- 
out widespread education. 
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| “Oh, yes. I—ah 


mean that’s how it 
always seems. It isn’t the best you'll 
ever write. It only seems to be at the 
time. That happens all the while.”’ He 


| congratulated himself on a neat bit of 

| mental footwork. 

| The frost melted around the edge of 
the stare she had turned on him. “Yes. 


Then she 


> 


Yes, maybe you're right.” 
said, ‘“‘Would you like to—to read this 
I want you to tell me what you think 
of it.” 
Armanella her 


kept 


Goodenough 


| eyes on the sock she was darning with- 


out missing a word, a move, or an ex- 
pression. Which is something only 
women can do. 

Dave rubbed his chin. Whenever he 
looked at Marcia a hundred little frogs 
began leaping around excitedly in his 
chest. He liked the sensation and nur- 
tured a hope that, one day, the frogs 
would have something to get really 
excited about. 

But he knew that criticism is not a 
hothouse for burgeoning romance 
When a writer asked for criticism she 
meant praise. 

He sighed and wondered whether he 
would be a martyr to truth and to hell 
with the frogs, or lie gently and keep 
hoping. 

It was a tough decision. And he 
winced visibly when she added, “I 
want you to tell me honestly what you 
think of it~ and no punches pulled.” 

So Dave Limpitt lit his pipe. He 
took the manuscript and began read- 
ing it. Marcia twiddled. Mrs. Good- 
enough darned. 

It was a good enough story, fairly 
well written. And, like Marcia, it was 
carefully constructed but grim around 
the eyes. 

Very briefly, it concerned the Clivers, 
a farm family tortured by drought, and 
dust, and a searing, unrelenting sun 
The heat, day after day of it, shriveled 
all their kindliness, driving them close 
to madness. 

Dave finished reading and sat star- 
ing at the page. He drew a deep breath, 
teetered for a second, then took the 
high dive. “‘I see it,”’ he said, his voice 
sounding like a muffled drum at the 
funeral of his own bright hopes, 
superb advertisement for full insurance 
coverage. 

“Rain would have fixed 
thing except Jed’s wife.” 

Marcia stood up slowly. ‘‘Not being 
a writer,”’ she said, “‘you could scarcely 
be expected to know how vitally neces- 
sary it is for an author to mold her work 
the way she sees it.’” She stalked out 
of the room. 

Mrs. Goodenough dropped her darn- 
ing on her lap, coughed, and looked at 
Dave. Dave stared at the fire to avoid 
her eyes. 


“asa 


up every- 


“You certainly muffed that one,” 
she said, at last. ‘‘You better do some- 
thing,”” she added a minute later. 


*“You’re in love with each other.” 
“‘We are?” 
“Only prize fighters and lovers fol- 
low each other around with their eyes 
like you two.” 


if MUST have been about midnight 
when the brilliant idea hit him. 
For nearly three hours his mind had 
been flitting from Clem’s ultimatum, 


to Marcia, to Marcia’s story like a 
bee on a three-flower circuit. 
Then, suddenly, he realized there 


was a common denominator to it all. 
He grabbed for Clem’s letter. ‘“Women 
don’t understand these things,’’ Clem 
had written. ‘Especially wives.” 
Dave reached for his own typewriter, 
settled it on his knees and began pound- 
ing. ‘Dear Clem If you must 
know, I have a wife of my own. We 
were married only a couple of weeks 
ago. Girl from back home. So you 
could say we’re still kind of honey- 
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mooning—-which is why | nos. 
sibly say okay to these Love sain 
Marcia would probably s! om 
If she has a fault, it’s jealou hard 
core of jealousy.” 

He should have been cont ive 
it at that. But no, ah no d to 
build on it. He had to ad ches 
and refinements. He had v to 
bolster it with elaborations 

**You’d like her,’ he add irm- 
ing to the idea. She's a too 
In fact, I'll enclose one of | ces’ 
he concluded with what he lered 
to be a brilliant afterthoug! 

It seemed a good idea at time 
It added just that little tou con- 
viction. So he spent anoth ur or 
so copying Marcia’s story 

The days passed And ough 
Marcia unbent a little, it sto; there 
She left no loopholes for more 
opportunist kissing. She kept out of 
the moonlight. 

Then came the day of Great 
Crisis—a memorable day in many 
ways. First, Dave had decided he now 
had enough tabulated data with which 
to outwit Old Claptrap. The fish in 
question lived under an overhanging 
bank at a bend which the flow of the 
stream had undermined 

At first Dave thought he lived there 
because the current, hitting the bank. 
brought food practically right into his 
mouth. Maybe so. But constant 
study of the situation had now con- 
vinced him that the fish fed mainly on 
insects dropping off a clump of over- 
hanging bushes and grass, so t! the 
deal was to drop a fly so it would hit 
the overhang and slide off naturally 
into the water 

That was a Friday. But, because 
Mrs. Goodenough wanted to get a 
tooth fixed, she, instead of Dave, had 


driven over to Clorville 
Dave went early and settled into h 
favorite position— flat on his back to 
wait for the late afternoon rise to start 
He did not move until he he 
starting to plop. Then, on h 
knees, he crept up to the hi bank 
opposite Old Claptrap’s hide+ 
peered through the grass 
There was a plop that w vud 
above all others and magn 1 by 
anticipation so that it had thy ind 
of a circus fat lady falling int nd 
Dave made his cast. The fis ed 
on the overhang and. dropped the 
water. The trout struck. Da ed 
His line whirred out to the ) 
his screaming reel. He turn é 
the line of the fish’s run 
And what he saw caused hi 
shudder and turn away 
Mrs. Goodenough had retur! 
pickup was parked outsid« 
Behind it was a bus with r 
streaming aloug its side:. 
OUTDOOR LOVERS. An 
endless stream of shouting 
excited young women were po 
of it, with a flurry of bare le; 
Marcia was coming 
She had a letter 
billet of wood, two inches in 
by three feet long, in the ot 
powder flashes in her eyes, an 
quick and sticky, in her hear' 
The marrow in Dave's 5} a 
turned to ice-water. But afte: st 
glance he did not have time t 
any more attention. She came 
fish was putting up the 
toughest, craftiest fight Dave 
had on the end of a line 
Then Marcia was standin 
him, peacefully, the way an 
tion dump smolders. “I w é 
to read you a letter,”’ she said 
from a Mr. Whiteley, address« 
Mrs. Marcia Limpitt.”’ 
Dave said, “Unh?” then, 
“It is a long letter,” she 
Continued on page 35 
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Here's why most Canadians choose 
Sterling made in Birks own craftshops: 
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@ 50 individual pieces in each pattern! 
@ Purchases recorded for future reference! 


@ One initial engraved on each piece free! 
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Place-setting prices in 
patterns illustrated: 








; A LOUIS XV - - - - - 1875 
B LONDON ENGRAVED - 20.80 
Co! SAMOMN Sew 2s 17 
D' GEORGEH- - + °«>~ 25.55 
E- CHANTILLY- - - - -. 19.80 
F GEORGIAN PLAIN-- - - 20.25 
G POMPADOUR- - - - 19.35 
H -OlD ENGUSH - - - - 19.30 
IT ROSE BOWER- - - - 19.00 


BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE 


Each place-setting comprises 6 
pieces - luncheon knife and fork, 


teaspoon, salad fork, cream soup 








spoon and hollow-handied butter 
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success of Canadian farmers. Modern machines not only 
help to increase farm production today; they also help in 


building soil fertility for the future. 


Tie amazing increase in farm production 
and earnings has sparked an era of general 
prosperity for all Canadians. In 1948 and ’49, 
Canadian farmers made 1% billion dollars 
a year net, over operating expenses ... which 


stepped up their purchases of every line of 


factory-made goods, from automobiles and 
pianos to children’s toys and candy bars. 


Looking to the future, another important 
fact is that much of the increase in farm 
production has been brought about by 
methods which tend to build soil fertility, 
rather than deplete it. One of the principal 


EVERY CANADIAN 


Promise of 
LASTING PROSPERITY 


In 1999...as in 1950... 


the welfare of all Canadians will depend on the 


BENEFITS 


factors has been the wider usage of tractors 
and power-farming equipment. Not only do 
power machines enable farmers to crop more 
land with less help, and devote more time to 
the care of livestock...they also promote such 
soil-building practices as trash-cover tillage, 
cover cropping and contour cultivation. 


Expanding mechanization of Canadian 
farms promises continuance of high farm 
production, with further improvements in 
soil-management techniques that will go 
far to assure even-greater production in 
future years. 
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Continued from page 32 
“It congratulates me on just having 
married you. Then it goes on to say 
that I need not feel even the slightest 


twinge of jealousy toward a band of 


young women calling themselves The 
Great Outdoor Lovers who love you 
only for your prose and your back- 


woods manliness. Those are Mr. 
Whiteley’s words.” 
“Hah!” Dave said, reeling in furi- 


ously as the fish made a run toward 
him. 

“Have you anything to say before I 
begin beating your brains out?” 

“Well—-ah...no. That is 

“A further question: Do you clearly 
understand why I propose to smack 
your head down into your chest?” 

“Ess. 

‘“‘Because a fleeting madness promp 
ted you to describe me as your wife?” 
She shook her head, hefting the cudgel 
“No. No, Dave Limpitt. Listen to 
this: ‘We like your story and we 
would like to use it—after, with your 
permission, adding a paragraph in 
which the rains come in time to save 
the crops, put out the fire, and drown 
Jed’s wife in the flooded creek!’ ”’ 
Marcia’s voice began to crack. “‘Every 
thing else I could overlook. I could 
even laugh about it, in a _ tolerantly 
amused way, in the calmer, distant 
years to come. But this, this . 
she flourished the letter under his nose 

“telling them to alter my story the 
way vou think it ought to be-—-why, 
you sneaking, two-timing, meddling 
heel, U'll 

What she intended to do was obvious 
and had painful possibilities. 

Dave had not told them anything of 
the kind. But this was no time for 
denials. He was about to be pulped for 
the only crime he did not commit. He 
caught the grey blur of this small log as 
it rose in the air. He ducked and 
grabbed her wrist. Marcia dropped 
the log and the letter. She whaled 
into him, pushing and pummeling at 
his chest with her fists. 


There was some confusion The 
Great Outdoor Lovers were swarming 
over the hill toward them He saw 
that, then one of Marcia’s fists con- 
nected with his right eye and a hundred 
traffic lights began blinking. He was 
trying to hold Marcia with one hand 
and the fish with the other, during 
which difficult manoeuvre he made a 
false step 

The next thing they 
wet as it was possible to get and stand- 
ing in water that was cold, fast and 
waist-deep. 

This diversion gave Old 
an opportunity he had never dared to 
hope for. The line slackened and he 
dove for a dead tree which both he 
and Dave had known to be submerged 
in the middle of the pool. And that 
was that 

The line floated free 
tinued to hammer 

Very carefully, Dave pushed his rod 
up onto the bank. ‘“‘Now,”’ he 
with a kind of rumbling finality, glaring 
down at her with his one good eye, 
“TI think I'll drown you. Yes. That’s 
what I'll do. I'll take you firmly—’”’ 

He took her firmly. Yes. But he did 
not drown her No Somehow the 
lines got mixed at the switch. He took 
her firmly and kissed her. 

Dave Limpitt kissed that girl the 
way 40 gaping young Great Outdoor 
Lovers had never seen anyone kissed 
before, nor likely to again. A sigh went 
up from them. ‘This was the very 
essence of Great Outdoor Loving 

Marcia’s fists hammered more furi 
ously. Then less furiously. Then they 
stopped hammering and she held her 
self stiff. Then she was not holding 
herself so stiff. Then she was not hold 
ing herself stiff at all. Then . 

It took some little time, during the 
passing of which neither was able to 
draw even half a lungful of air 

It was Dave who first pulled back a 
little. But Marcia clung to him. “Do 
that again,”’ she said. “‘I can beat your 
brains out later.” 
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CARTOON CANTOS 


By Graham Hunter 
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An elephant never forgets, so they say, 


October right through to September. 


I suppose | should cheer, but actually what 


Does an elephant have to remember? 
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milk 


from Grandma is the happy ending 


1. The nourishing glass of 


to this story. It started when 
Nature put aluminum in the earth 
itself. That is why this important 


mineral is right in the milk we drink 
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3. From farm to dairy 
country to city rich, wholesome 
Canadian milk is being increasingly 
carried in aluminum containers 


to reach you fresh and pure 
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Nature wave aluminum 


2. And 


qualities make it ideal in 
Many milk pail 


many parts of modern milkin; 
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contact with food 


machines are made of aluminum 
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Aluminum assure cleanlne- for 


this most sensitive fall fennel 





No other material is more “food-friendly” 


than aluminum. 


aluminum on 
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the outside of a 


he never vou see 


drink, there’s an “inside story” of perfectly 


protected flavour, quality and purity. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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S onve Huis Sunny 
Blossom Cake! 





So easy to make with MAGIC! 


Brightasa buttercup, lightasa_ It’s the no-risk way of getting 
breeze, your Magic Blossom the best from fine ingredients 
—perfect, even texture, and 
the table. Of course, it's deli- delectable flavor, everything 


Cake spreads sunshine ‘round 


cious... of course, it's fluffy, just as you hoped. And Magic 
costs less than 1¢ per average 
that’s the way Magic makes it! baking, yet protects other 


tender and snowy-white 


Putyourtrustin pure,whole- costly ingredients. So, to keep 
some Magic Baking Powder your baking at its best—use 
for cake successes every time. Magic Baking Powder. 

MAGIC BLOSSOM CAKE 

2%. cups sifted cake 34 Isp salt 34 cup milk 

flour 12 thsps. shortening 114 tsps. vanilla 

i tsps. Magic Baking 11% cups fine granu- 4 egg whites 

Powder lated sugar 


Sift Hour, Magic Baking Powder and salt together 
4 times. Cream shortening (or mixture of butter 
and shortening); gradually blend in 1 cup of the 
sugar and cream well. Measure milk and add 
vanilla. Very gradually blend about a third of 
the flavored milk into creamed mixture. Beat 
egg whites until stiff but not dry; gradually 

beat in remaining %4 cup sugar, beating after 
each addition until mixture will stand in peaks. 
Add flour mixture to creamed mixture about a 
quarter at a time, alternating with three 
additions of the remaining milk and combining 
lightly after each addition. Add meringue and 
fold gently until combined. Turn into two 8" 
round cake pans which have been greased and 
lined onthe bottom with greased paper. Bake 

in moderate oven, 350°, 30 to 35 minutes. Put 
cold cakes together with lemon filling; when set, 
frost all over with yellow-tinted vanilla butter 
icing and decorate with candy “blossoms”. 
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Junk 


Continued from page 21 


of new alloys is a headache to scrap 
industry because it means the jJunkman 
has to sort and grade his wares into as 
many as 275 different pigeonholes. A 
tin can, for example, if mixed with 
scrap steel could wreck the resultant 


product, for tin is the most dangerous of 


all impurities found in steelmaking 
scrap. Until the last war scrap dealers 
frowned on the lowly can. But now 
there’s a new industry allied to the junk 
business— the de-tinning plants—and 
tin has become profitable 

Junkmen regard scrap not as a com- 
modity but as a crop and they harvest 
it like farmers. They've figured out 
that steel returns to scrap at the rate 
of 3°) a year. Junkmen have also 
found that rural areas produce more 
scrap per capita than big cities. An 
average farm has about 25 tons of iron 
and steel lying around in old trucks, 
tractors, milk cans, roofing skeets and 
so on. This represents close to three 
quarters of a ton of scrap at all times. 

Railroads, which are in the junk 
business on their own, provide 80 
different kinds of scrap. Many large 
industries make big savings out of it 
General Electric did a $2,750,000 
business in scrap in one plant in 1948. 

But the largest regular source of 
scrap comes from the 2 million broken- 
down cars that North Americans con- 
sign to the junkyard every year. One 
old-time wrecker has described this 
branch of the industry succinctly: 
“We wash ’em and squash ’em.”’ In 
Canada’s largest auto-wrecking yard, 
Levy Auto Parts, of Weston, Ont 
5,000 smashed and tubercular vehicles 
sit on their battered haunches waiting 
to be stripped of their loot and mashed 
into a solid block of metal by big 


hydraulic presses. They stretch for 
endless rows over 43 acres, every make, 
model and year. In “bastard row’”’ 


extinct breeds such as Durants and 
Hupmobiles linger on, in case some- 
body needs a spare part. 


Jeeps Answer the Call 
Lazarus Levy, who founded this auto 


graveyard, started out 20 years ago 
with two wrecked cars. He died last 


year with a multi - million - dollar 
business on his hands. Now his four 
sons carry on They get their cars 


from private citizens, from highway 
wrecks, from used-car lots and from 
the police. Last May one cop stopped 
a vintage Ford with doors tightly 
welded to body and roof held up by 
wooden beams. It went to the junk 
pile. 

Prices at Levy’s vary wildly. In one 
day recently they paid $10 for an old 
jalopy and $1,500 for three smashed 
trucks. ‘Two tow trucks are constantly 
on the go hauling the 2,000 or more 
vehicles that pass through the vard 
each year. War veteran manager Al 
Raskin can tell at a glance just how 
much an old car will realize on the junk 
market 

Mechanics strip everything saleable 
from ,these cars, marking each part 
with make, model and year. Slow 
movers are dumped at the back, where 
Levy’s always keeps one of everything 
Each part goes through huge degreasing 
vats and sandblasters, is checked for 
cracks, welds and wear, and is rebuilt 
if necessary. Radiators are dismantled, 
cleaned, tested and repaived. Tires are 
classed as resaleable or scrap. Batteries 
go straight to the junkpile 

The parts are stockpiled rafter high, 
box upon box, in a 2,040 foot building. 
If a customer wants a part that isn’t 
in the warehouse, the yardmaster 
glances at the master chart which gives 


the condition and location of 
vehicle. He barks an order 
loudspeaker and one of five red 
scoots out to pick it up. On 
casionally does Levy’s get stun 
experts are still blushing ov; 
day when they bought a 1921 ( 
from a distinguished-looking old 
only to find a four-cylinder M, 
Ford motor under the hood 

Levy’s sells various sections 
cars to other junk dealers 
mechanics strip off usable parts 
men denude the body of tin 
copper and aluminim. Thes 
sold to nonferrous (anything but 
steel) junk dealers. Tires are 
junkmen who specialize in rubber 
the windows and seats are remo 
car is set afire and the wood | 
out. The hulk is sold to a junk f 
scrap at $10 to $18 a ton. Th 
firm processes it and sells it to 
mill for $21 to $25 a ton 

Levy’s deals with one of the 
of these junk firms —Western I; 
Metal Co., of Toronto. On its 2 
square foot yard, 113 helmeted 
gauntleted workers process 
tons of scrap a month. Like most 
country’s leading junkmen, Wes 
president, 53-year-old Sam Wort 
was born in Russia of Jewish par 





He started with a borrowed $50( 


pushcart and a tiny yard, 21 year 
Now he drives a fishtail Cadill 
he and his four sons do a $3 n 
annual business 


Where Toupees Come From 


Western's yard is literally a { 
with its alligator shears, pond: 
hydraulic presses, overhead locon 
and tractor cranes, magnets 
scales and cutting torches Be 
buying factory scrap and old 
bodies from Levy's the yard is als 
by 150 one-truck junkies and sn 
dealers for whom Western acts 
broker. A modern junkyard of 
average size represents a half-mi 
dollar investment 

Although iron and steel scrap { 
the biggest single slice of the 


business there are many fortunes be 


made out of bones which go to glu 
fertilizer factories; waste plastics 
to make buttons and handles; fe 
for pillows, sawdust, used in swe: 
compounds, explosives, linoleums 
tics and doll stuffings; and old 
and glass, which, when smashed 
into new bottles and glass 

The five big categories, aside 
scrap, however, are: nonferrous © 
rags, wastepaper, and rubber and 

in that order. Human hair sw 
the barbershop may find its wa 
Bing Crosby’s toupee, but 
hair is the mainstay of this bra 
the business. It comes from slau 
houses, farms, tanneries and 
manufacturers. It must be grade 
cleaned by the junkman. Th 
valuable hair comes from hors« 
and the best grade is white w 
upward of 23 inches in length 
used in violin bows But hai 
dozens of other uses from ceiling | 
to machinery belts. 

The nonferrous scrap business c* 
in Montreal, which is also headqu 
for the big scrap brokers who bu 
mining companies. 

Metals like copper and alumi! 
virtually indestructible, come t 
junkyards from a thousand difi 
sources. The aluminum pans 
went into fighter aircraft durin 
war, for instance, are back in 
kitchens today. Lead is nex 
durability but a good deal of it do: 
return to scrap. It goes into paint 
foil, bullets and antiknock gas 
never comes back. 

In this market prices fluctuat« 
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stocks. Lead from car batteries brought 
15 cents a pound early this year, 
dropped to a nickel by March and rose 
to a dime in May. Some dealers make 
killings by selling short—taking orders 
when the price is up, making deliveries 
when the price is down. 

Tin is selling for 77 cents a pound 
at this writing, and is considered the 
precious metal of the junkyard. It 
has a long, profitable life. A tin oilean 
may go out of the country filled with 
fuel oil, return full of vegetable oil, go 
out again with fuel oil and finally 
wander back as a tin soldier made in 
Japan 

The big rag branch of junk is close 
on the heels of nonferrous metals like | 
tin. Rags are sorted by hand, usually 
by women, and cut up on slicing 
machines They go into things like 
roofing paper and fine stationery. 
Select cotton rags go into “‘wipers,”’ 
squares of cloth used to clean machines, 
windows, and so on. They’re a neces- 
sity in every factory, garage, industry | 
and army. Besides the stringent wash- 
ing, sterilization and grading process 
that all rags go through wipers are 
tested for absorbency. Their price, 
between $3 and $17 a ton, depends on 





this quality. 
Indians Don’t Like Pants 


Ragmen point out that, unlike 
industrial concerns, the government 
doesn’t specify certain grades of wipers 
for certain jobs but always buys the 
most expensive—whether for wiping 
floors or delicate instruments. The 
trade estimates the taxpayers could 
save a quarter of a million dollars a 
year if cheaper wipers were bought for 
certain jobs. 

All cotton rags enjoy a_ steady 
market. Prices range from $3 a ton for 
pink corset scraps to $24 for the best 
factory cuttings. Sometimes ragmen 
get a windfall; a Toronto dealer 
bought a load of mattresses from a hotel 
and found $1,500 hidden in one of 


them. 
The bagging end of the industry is 
also prosperous. Bags turn up in a 


variety of products. The Paris office of 
UNRRA once wired its Vienna branch: 
‘Please immediately return sacks last 
shipment of clothes packed in stop 
sacks scarce.”’ Vienna wired back: 
“Impossible return sacks stop have 
been made into clothes stop clothes 
scarce “4 

Some of the old clothes which go into 
the ragman’s bag aren’t reconverted 





into cloth or paper. India buys 
$750,000 worth of them a year least 
popular are pants. In China, Turkey *T.M. Reg 


Egypt and South America there’s a 
heavy demand for old bowler hats HANDS NEV 

The wastepaper branch of junk, YOUR ER TOUCH WATER 
fourth in size, presents a complex 
problem to the junkmen because of the 
multitude of inks and dyes the 50 When You Wash Clothes 
classifications contain. A few sheets of 





carbon paper in a load of good quality or Dishes 
wastepaper can freckle the new paper Scfr } } le | 1s he'll 1 
i walle Wd | ' 
with black spots, ruining the run. Last sort hands pale hands he i love ’ nds , . 
| : ng ptte With the Thor Automagic 
Now you can have lovely hands and still do your own os 
dishes your own laundry in minutes where it 
CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? ised to take hours. The secret is revealed in 
yl] ] TI 
; ; single demonstration of a Thor Automag sher that 
Be sure to notify us at least six . ° gic W 
weeks in advance, otherwise shows how your clothes can be whiter your dishes Thor- ( 
- ° ° . . D ) 
you will likely miss copies. Give brighter your hands softer and lovelier A-54 I ( ; 
ty 


us both old and new addresses 
— attach one of your present 
address labels if convenient. 


Write to: THOR Maker of the World's First I tric Washer and the Larzest Nal 
Manufacturer of Electric Ironing Machines in Canada 
Manager, Subscription Department, A 
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481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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year Canadian industry gobbled up 
290,000 tons of wastepaper. Mixed 
wastepaper brings $6 a ton to the 
junkman. No.1 white envelope cuttings 
are worth $100. 

Scrap rubber ranges from old hot- 
water bottles to vulcanized raincoats 
but the core of the industry is old tires 
ind inner tubes which can be seen 
stacked by the hundreds in the rubber 
junkman’s yard, waiting to be stripped 
into rubber and fabric, both market- 
able. From the junkyard it goes to 
rubber-reclaiming factories to be pro- 
cessed into great rubber slabs from 
which doormats, ring washers, and 
insulation strips are made. One large 
reclaiming plant can equal a day’s 
crude rubber production of 10 million 
rubber trees Your old rubber tires 
are worth about 15 cents each to the 
junk dealer today. Black inner tubes 
bring 3 cents; red ones, 6 cents. 

There’s nothing, it seems, that you 
can’t do with an old spare tire. One 
casing, for example, will make three 
pairs of shoes for markets in India, 
Spain, Mexico, South America or the 
Near East. Junkmen have put old 
tires on the wheels of horse-drawn carts, 
cut up tires as buffers on wharves of 
boats, sunk them as anchorages for 
growing oysters. One Canadian junk- 
man rushed two boatloads of old tires 
to Rio de Janeiro where government 
forces used them as barricades in a 
revolution. Another dealer sold old 
inner tubes to South American women 
who cut them in two, removed the 
valve, slit the rubber endwise, trimmed 
the resultant strip, laced it up and 
wore the result as reducing girdles. 
Other junkmen have sold rubber 
garden hose to Mexican natives and 
shown them how to cut it into three- 
foot lengths and use it for adminis- 
tering pills to cattle. 


Soil Into Building Blocks 


Inventive junkmen can make money 
out of anything Recently a clock 
manufacturer sold a load of faulty 
alarm clocks which weren't worth 
fixing to a Canadian junkman He 
shipped them to a South American 
junkman who sold them as entertain- 
ment to Indians (they 'iked the noise 
The South American, however, kept all 
the keys and now charges his customers 
a peso a piece for rewinding 

This business of seeking new uses for 
worn-out trash spurted ahead during 
World War II The biggest salvage 
research firm in the world is England’s 
Alexander Cole Ltd., of Ilford, Essex. 
It was junkman Cole who made phono- 
graph records out of old bowler hats, 
extracting scarce shellac from the 
stiffening in the brim Conversely, 
when the records get broken, Cole can 
turn them into switch control handles. 
radiolocation parts, drafts, dominoes. 
He has also developed a method for 
getting the wax off old wax paper and 
re-utilizing both products 

Junkmen learned to convert old 
hemp ropes into cigarette paper, a bit 
of information that may unnerve some 
smokers and cause no surprise to 
otners 

In peacetime the search for new uses 
for old waste still goes on In one 
process de veloped jointly by U Ss. 
and Canadian junkmen, the waste 
generated in making rope from sisal 
plant fibre now transforms soil into 
building blocks A second process, 
developed in the U.S., utilizes organic 
salt and certain waste chemicals and 
can In five hours turn common garden 
soil into blocks suitable for building 
roads and landing fields. Neither of 
these processes has yet reached the 
commercial production stage but the 
latter is being studied by U.S. Govern- 
ment experts 


Some current junk con 
jects now nearing completi 
process for converting wast 
coarse yarns for twines 
carpet stuffing; and a mear 
cally converting wastepape: 
ses for cattle feed, alcoho! 
or yeast for poultry 

With this sort of resear 
the future of the junk bu 
pretty rosy. But some 
point a pessimistic finger o 
rapidly depleting supp!y 
and steel. Millions of tons 
scrap were blown apart in | 
Asia during the recent wa 
every $6 millions in scrap w 
have to import $13 mi 
solution: retrieve the scra 
Europe. There’s an estir 
18 million tons of it in Gi 
enough to make any junkn 
water. The British have 
1 million tons of this and tl 
have contracted for a simil 


Canada expects to get 100 a 


it this year. The first 
6,800 tons arrived in M 
Hamburg last May 5 


A Rail, a Tramp and a ¢ 


Meanwhile the har 
great junk crop goes 
bones, and bottles jin; 
man’s cart and the dollar 
pocket All this is en 
Edwin C. Barringer, vir 
the Institute of Scrap l 
wax lyrical on the subject 


“IT never see a pile of si such 
What I see are objects that made for 





Unlucky Bag 
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Than when the tumult « 


Find one, you thought you won, 


took you 


As consolation prize! 
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comfortable way of life ye 
at the same time a raw n 
still better way tomorrow 
conjure up a fanciful stor 
very easily be true con 
that was laid in the first 
tinental railway 

“This rail had existed 
from the beginning of tin 
pick it up as a rail that ser 
purpose for several decades 


it was removed, reduced 
along with some pig iron 
an open-hearth furnace 
the resulting steel was rolled 
plate which, in the hull 
freighter, plied the Sever 
several decades, winding 
beach and eventually in a 
Properly prepared this plat: 
shipped to a steel mill, me 
and this time rolled into 
which is the body of you: 
when some auto wrecker! 
body to a baler it is on its “ 
reincarnated into another 
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clean legible outlines. 
Note the eraser firmly 
locked in a strong metal 
ferrule with double 
yellow bands. And it's 
not likely you'll forget 
DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


MADE IN 6 DEGREES FROM 28 TO 4H 
Order from dealer by the dozen or by the gross 
DIXON PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL NEWMARKET TORONTO VANCOUVER 





U USE @ Dixon Ticonderoga 


. . «the pencil that helps 


smooth leads... set the 
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Ven of affairs naturalls 
stop at the WINDSOR because 


of its reputation for dignified 
comfort, unobtrusive, courteous 
service and its convenient 
location—and because the 
WINDSOR is recognized as the 
proper place for business 


and social meetings. 
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A Miracle at Uptergrove 
Continued from page 9 


there then be a disease to which only 
Catholics are susceptible?” 

In the past doctors have also tried to 
explain stigmatization by recourse to 
psychological processes such as sug- 
gestion, auto - suggestion, catalepsy, 
somnambulism, hallucination, self - 
| hypnosis, mass-hypnosis, and most of 
|all, hysteria. One group of psychia- | 
| trists has long held that the cause is “‘a 
martyr complex, a pathological desire | 
to suffer.”” Another group believes it 
stems from a “desire above all else to 








escape pain.”’ One doctor explains it as 
“a subconscious mental action which 
affects the higher nerve centres control- 
ling tissue nutrition in certain spots.” 
Another, a skin specialist, explains it as 
“autographism and  dermographism 
. a rare skin affliction occasioned by 
religious hysteria.” 
Women who have the neurosis of 
hysteria are invariably abnormal 
suspicious, undecided, restless, anxious, 
emotional, sensitive Psychiatrists 
as well as doctors told me that Mrs 
Melsaac seemed quite normal mentally. 
All agreed that, for the cause of the 
phenomenon to be deception, she 
would have to be “hopelessly ab- 
normal.”” The fact that the wounds are 
there and bleed spontaneously, they 
said, would seem to definitely elimi- 
nate any possibility of fraud 
Although the church, like most of the 
doctors who have seen Mrs. MclIsaac, 


has not committed itself to an explana- | 
tion for her condition, its doctrine 
insists that no natural or worldly 

explanation is always necessary. The 
first prayer of the mass on September 
17, set aside by the church to com- 
memorate the stigmatization of St 

Francis, exactly 726 years ago this 
month, begins: ““O Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, when the world grew cold, didst 
renew the sacred marks of Thy passion 
in the flesh of the most blessed Francis, 
to inflame our hearts with the fire of 
Thy love . “ 

Archibishop Teodorowicz, of Lem- 
berg, considered the church’s leading 
student of stigmatization, sees certain 
connections between today’s stigma 
tists and today’s unhappy humanity 
“In a day when humanity is bereft of 
all nobler sentiments, a human body 
appears covered with wounds, bathed 
in blood, but in a magnificent spiritual 
state. God sends this phenomenon as 
a warning call. ‘The passion of Christ 
is once more accomplished in the con 
sciousness of the stigmatized, even 


ayer opel | Made permanently 
beautiful with 


Like Archbishop Teodorowicz, most 
Catholic leaders believe that the} 
stigmata are bestowed not only, nor 
even primarily, to reward very holy 
persons for their burning love of God 
but principally for the sake of others 
“‘of as many as may be reached by their 
message.”” Other churchmen hold that 


|by their sufferings the stigmatists 


expiate the sins of all mankind as 


well as their own 


In The Middle of a Word 


The church also takes into con- 
sideration that, if supernatural, stig- | 


| mata may be the work of the devil as 
| well as of God. ‘This does not mean 


; 
that in such an instance the stigma 


tized person would necessarily be 
co-operating with Satan,’’ a church 
official explains. ‘Indeed it would be 
much more likely for the devil to use 
the body of a very good person without 
his or her knowledge or permission to 


| lure souls away from God.” 


Of equal importance with the phy 
sical manifestations of the stigmata, in 
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the eves of the church, are the mystical _ closed eyes, he says, Mrs. Mc! a i q 
or ecstatic manifestations associated and gestures animatedly. “‘S | 
with stigmatization. Though not all _ to look into the souls of men 
mystics have had the marks of the the past and to some 
wounds. all true stigmatists, according future. 
to the church, have been granted ec- Once when a visiting pri: d : 
stasies or visions and have received her hand and asked her wha d J 
' their stigmata while in this state do to be a better priest sh: ‘ 
i I discussed this informally with a have replied: “Read yo: 
priest who is an authority on mysticism every day as you are suppo F 
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“Resides her normal state Mrs. Some Talk ot Miracles 
Mcelsaacs has three other states which 
are usually associated with stigmatiza- Whether or not these re Po 
tion in the spiritual sense. The first of true there is no doubt ce pai 
these states is called ‘complete ecstasy Mclsaac’s strange ordeal |! na NC 
This is the Friday state during which fillip to local legend and ha te 
I d Th 
the wounds bleed, and in the agonies of talk of miracles in the quiet " 
1 n 
pain she has visions of the Sacred — of Uptergrove 
Passion and other scenes from church No fewer than 31 persons ling 
history It begins with the condition eight priests, solemnly assure¢ hat 
| familiar to mysticism, the raptus, an the rain does not rain on her she 
i instantaneous surrender of the whole has walked home from chur: igh 
| being to 2 supernatural compulsion.” violent thunderstorms and | ived 
j He said that this came upon Mrs absolutely dry, even to the si her No 
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» described her thir al #6 
He described her third state as “‘one Quebec to the nearby H 
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re which occurs most often after she saw her go to Fair Valley | 01 
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an average 
ing, 


student, poor at memoriz- 
uninterested in history 
She didn’t go to high school; 
not all country girls did in those days 

Uptergrove knew Eva Baye as a 
bright and happy young woman with 
beautiful deep brown eyes and a 
friendly smile. They watched her 
marry farmer Don Mclsaac and begin 
to raise a family. They watched 
too, in sorrow, when two of 
children died in childhood. For years 
they watched her go to mass every 
morning. 


or geo 


her, 
her 


A Cheerful, Busy Housewife 


It was in 1937 that Mrs. Mclsaac’s 
life began to change For that year 
she claimed to have had a vision and 
the first of the stigmata appeared —a 
small painful sore on the back of her 
right hand. She is said to have tried to 
hide it at first, but when the family 


discovered it she let them send her to 
doctor after doctor. Several treatments 
and medications were tried but the 
sore did not heal 

Over the next three years the other 
wounds appeared, gradually deepening 
until the hands seemed to be pierced 
through to the palms, and the feet to 
the insteps. For some time the wounds 
in the hands prevented her from grasp 
ing any object firmly, and those 
feet made walking painful and difficult 
‘They were tender and bled easily when 
touched. Most painful of all was the 
side wound, particularly after it 
deepened 

Gradually the pain eased off six days 
of the week, but increased yearly in 
intensity on Fridays. By 1940 
the last of the appeared, the 


on the 


when 
stigmata 


pain and bleeding were confined to 
Fridays between 6 and 9, and from 
11 p.m. on Holy Thursday to midnight 


on Good Friday 

The church early became 
in Mrs. Mclsaac’s strange 
By 1940 Father M. J. Nealon, 


interested 
affliction 
who was 
was 
authentic 
attention of his 
was 


convinced that it was the 
stigmata and drew the 
superiors to his parishioner. It 
Father Nealon who, in 1943, interested 
Cardinal McGuiganin the phenomenon 
Father Nealon, who is at present in 
Rome, was later succeeded by 
sceptical Father G. P. Crothers, the 
present pastor of Uptergrove 


more 


From 1940 on. Mrs Mclsaac’s 
three-hour Friday night agonies be 
became a more and more terrifying 
sight. 


Today, at 48, shortish, stoutish Mrs 
Melsaac is a cheerful and busy 
wife, in spite of her more than 10 years 
of suffering. She dresses simply 
plainly, eats sparingly, 
She her 
ifter her husband and six children. Her 
eldest daughter recently graduated as 
nurse from St. Michael’s Hospital 
Her eldest son helps on the farm. Her 
second son is at high school in Barrie 
Her third son attends public school in 
Uptergrove, two young girls 
who have been born since the stigmata 
appeared. 
Though the 
seen from the 
reached by a 
that skirts the town 
red-brick house which 


house 


and 
and fasts often 


does own housework, looks 


as do the 


Meclsaac 
church in winter it is 
roundabout dirt road 
It is a two-story 
has seen better 


home can be 


days. Beside it is an unpainted barn 
greyed by weather and age. The house 
is set back against a patch of virgin 
forest and ringed with cedar trees and 
bushes 

Mrs. Melsaac’s stigmata have not 
confined her to her home. She attended 
the Marian Congress in Ottawa and 
last summer made a trip to Halifax 


More recently she participated in the 
anniversary celebrations at the Mar 
tyrs’ Shrine at Midland, Ont., where at 
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easy to live with His quiet 
ic permits restful sleep. 
When it’s time to rouse you 


first he wt ispers then * 
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BIG BEN LOUD ALARM (Soffon 


is a complete extrovert. His 
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he’s around, and his deep 
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rowds gathered about her 
Now she’s 


every mass 
ind asked her blessing 
planning trip to Rome to see the 
Pope 

The stigmata have not apparently 
brought any change in the family’s 
fortunes The MclIsaacs have their 
share of family sickness. Indeed, since 
the stigmata appeared Mrs. Mclsaac 
has been gradi losing her hearing 
ind her eves have weakened until now 





she wears spectacl 
Financially, too, they are ap 


irently no better off. They accept no 


donations of any kind fron 
it is common gossip in t} 
when an imaginative pr 
to talk his way in to see |} 
on a “million-dollar sche: 
run off the farm. 

It surprises visitors that 
Uptergrove appear unm 
phenomenon in their mids 
old-timer says, “It isn’t 
something new. Been goir 
more than 10 years. I gui 
come to accept it as a fact 


at that.” 7 





Britain Has a War in 
Asia, Too 


Continued from page 5 


iccident of death In New York, where 
political opinion is usually born of 
prejudice, my journalist friends told me 
; weakling, a pale 
shadow of Roosevelt, a mere caretaker 
hardly strong enough to hold the key 

When he runs next time,” they said, 

he won't know what hit him.” 

On the day previous to my appoint- 
ment in Washington the President had 
made his annual State of the Union 
speech. Seldom has any political leader 


that Lruman Was 


received such violent newspaper treat- 
ment I'he last adjectives of ridicule 
ind wrath were scraped from the barrel 
I expected to find him harassed and 
more than a little impatient at having 
to receive a visitor from London 

His desk was clear of any papers and 
his manner was friendly, frank and 
calm. Instead of saying, which would 
have been understandable, that he 
could only give me a few minutes, his 
manner suggested that he was glad to 
meet someone from London and that 
his time was mine. When I told him 
that I had expected to see his desk 
covered with newspaper clippings he 
only smiled “Usually I can tell in 
idvance what each newspaper will 
say,’ he replied. ‘“‘You see I was in the 


senate for quite a_ time Then he 
ilmost chuckled. “If they had been 
stuck,”” he said I think I could have 


written their editorials for them.” 
And suddenly I realized that this 
was a formidable man, for let there be 
no misunderstanding about the power 
of the Press. The printed word has an 
alchemy that far outstrips the spoken 
word even when it is relayed to millions 
by the mi rophone Yet this ex-soldier 
of the first war, this ex-haberdasher. 
this ex-senator was as undisturbed as 
the captain of a ship safe in harbor 
There was a large globe on a spiral 
the opposite end of the room. “‘General 
Eisenhower gave me that,’ he said 
“I keep that part of th 


world facing 
me where we must look for trouble 
the Far East ! intend to leave the 
globe for the next President.”’ 

“But won’t you be the next Presi- 
dent?” I asked 

His face suddenly < louded and there 
was no longer a smile in his eyes. “‘My 
best friends wouldn’t wish that on me.”’ 
he said. Then the mood passed and we 
discussed conditions in Britain 

In my life I have known most of the 
men who have dominated the world’s 
destiny in their political lifetime—the 
brilliant Lloyd George, the sombre 
3onar Law, the sensitive Neville 
Chamberlain, the posturing Mussolini, 
the mighty Roosevelt and even the 
bullet-headed Kerensky whose 1917 
revolution paved the way for Trotsky 
and Lenin. 

And by no means would I number 
Harry S. Truman as the least of them. 
Like Stanley Baldwin, and to some 
extent Clement Attlee, he is formidable 


because he is, a man who is it peace 


with himself He is no 
clamor or the passing hy 
mob. He will give his 
consideration of opposing 
in the end, he will trust | 
the belief that he is in 
emotions and the aspir 
ordinary American 

Now he is facing a testir 
might well crush a k 
resolute figure. The tims 
joint and more than any o 
must try to put them rig 
his country has _ faced 
humiliation of discoveri 
armor is inferior to that wt 
supplied the North Kor 
mighty giant of America h 
soldiers die because the 
tanks could not be destroyed 


Pinned Down In Malaya 


In the two world wars 
British who took the humi 
unpreparedness and gave to t 
States the time to arm thems« 


modern equipment. Nor did t! 


escape the tongue of calumny 
is discovering that democr 
their very nature are never 
for war as dictatorships. ‘1 
tragedy and, in some ways 
ness of democracy 

But Truman’s task does no 
the military factor. He must 
that the relations of America 

sritain are not strained by 
appointments and disillusior 
events. Therefore he will 
frank with American publi 
especially that great sectior 
lies in the Middle West 
under the baleful influer 
Chicago Tribune 

The Marshall Plan was 
gesture of enlightenment 
consciousness, of generosits 
fiable self-interest. Ameri 
build in Western Europe 
and a system of defense th 
as a barrier against the en 
of Communism. Understar 
must be many American 
hoped that in case of 1 
soldiers of France and Bri 
by America, could handle t! 

Whenthe Communist bar 
their campaign in Malaya 
cans regarded it, again 
ably, as a colonial affair 
cerned Britain alone. It 
no such thing. It was as n 
the Russian military cam} 
attack by North Korea ag 
Korea. Since then Malaya 
down a large proportion 
military strength, just as t! 
in Indo-China has robbed F1 
divisions. Korea did not be 
War III; it was only a cont 
the opening phase. 

It is true that French int« 
threatened in Indo-China, 
interests in Malaya, whereas 
in no sense a direct concern 
I agree that that is an 
psychological difference, bu 
stand the test of logic? For 

Continued on page 
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: RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


: HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 
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you wish 
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d EASY AS AB.C. .. . A. Go to a Hertz station. station in Sault Ste. Marie, the weekday rate is $5.00 


I- B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself 
0 Step into the car and go! 


per 10 hours, plus 7¢ a mile, including gas, oil and 
insurance. Hence, the total cost for a 30 mile trip 





y 
would be only $7.10 regardless of how many ride 
t V INSURANCE PROTECTION ... . You are always y Y y 
: . Rates lower by the week. 

it e that you are properly insured when you rent a 
e r trom any Hertz station. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION .. . /f will pay you fo 
d J call your local Hertz station listed under “‘H Hertz Driv-Ur 
e RESERVATIONS .. . Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service Self’, in the telephone book, er write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
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Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. Now you can re . FOR R aTz STATI 

erve @ car through your local Hertz station, railroad UNDER “H” FOR YOUR LOCAL HERTZ STATIONS 
| 
| CANADIAN STATIONS 
f AWSON CREEK B.C BRANTFORD ONT. COLLINGWOOD ONT 

RINCE GEORGE B.C WOODSTOCK ONT OSHAWA ONT 
OUVER B.C INGERSOLL ONT PETERBORO ONT ee 
BERLEY B.C KITCHENER ONT OWEN SOUND ONT j " 
YOOS B.C GUELPH ONT. NORTH BAY ONT RAYS 2 

RANBROOK B.C SIMCOE ONT TRENTON ONT + On « 
3 SNEL B.C ST. CATHARINES ONT BROCKVILLE ONT 

ER ALTA NIAGARA FALLS ONT KINGSTON ONT 

; ALGARY ALTA FORT ERIE ONT OTTAWA ONT 
7 ) DEER ALTA FLESHERTON ONT SUDBURY On 
| DMONTON ALTA WELLAND ONT BELLEVILLE ONT 

ANNA ALTA HAMILTON ONT TIMMINS ONT 
f ETHBRIDGE ALTA TORONTO ONT. KIRKLAND LAKE ONT 

YORWOOD MAN BARRIE ONT MONTREAL P.Q 

VINNIPEG MAN HAWKESBURY ONT. FREDERICTON NB NOTE ... To serve more cities and towns 
e AULT STE. MARIE ONT ST. THOMAS ONT. MONCTON N.B licenses are being granted to re onsible loca 
, ORT WILLIAM ONT STRATHROY ONT ST. JOHN N.B , , ; est tipo 

-ORT ARTHUR ONT MIDLAND ONT. HALIFAX NS interests to operate os part of the Hertz system 
g WINDSOR ONT. NAPANEE ONT SYDNEY NS For complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur 
| ARNIA ONT NEW LISKEARD ONT TRURO N.S ry ag iggy a 0 2 
| HATHAM ONT. ANSONVILLE ONT ST. JOHN’S NFLD e f System, Inc., Dept. 890, 218 South We 
t ONDON ONT GEORGETOWN ONT CORNERBROOK NFLD bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
t 

TRUCKS .. . Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks (@) 
1 

are available at most Hertz stations for daily and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. You Can Rent a New Car from HERTZ as easy as a 














Give other cars the brush off. 
Get greater power. Better per- 
i formance. Faster, smoother 

acceleration. It’s all yours 

with the new B-A 88 and 98 
' _ gasolines! They give you 
khock-free power at all 
speeds. Your engine oper- 
ates more smoothly with 
no engine roughness. 





oe 


LUNOMY 





Your car is loaded with 
extras. Extra protection 
against gum and carbon 
' troubles because of cleaner 
: combustidn. Extra money- 
saving mileage. Extra 
reliable ~ trouble-free motor- 
ing. You'll feel B-A 88 
and 98 economy in your en- 
gine performance. You'll feel 
it in your pocket book, too 


rAVAUE 


You get SERVICE in capital 
letters! Tank quickly filled. 
Windshield cleaned. Oil, 
radiator, tires checked and 
serviced. ‘‘Supervised”’ rest 
rooms for your convenience. 
Your B-A dealer sees to it— 
there's plenty of service 
.. . delux super service... 
at the sign of the big B-A. 
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Continued from page 42 

wo years the British and the French 
ave been resisting the Russian ad- 
ince in Asia. For more than two 
ears the Americans have not been 
{rawn directly into the battle. Neither 
sritain nor France asked for assistance 
ut it does not alter the fact that 
\sia is the battlefield and the result 
yncerns all the Western Powers, no 
natter Whose troops are engaged and 
vhose disengaged. 

The Americans will argue that the 
var with North Korea was to be waged 
y the United Nations, not merely the 
nited States. Why then should the 
esponsibility have fallen on one nation 
one? Legalistically that question is 
ird to answer, but the hard facts of 
ealism prove that Malaya, Indonesia, 
Korea and Formosa are all parts of the 
same battle, just as an attack on any 
vone in Western Germany is an attack 
yn all three. 


\ Deal With Uncle Joe? 


It may well be that before these 
words appear in print there will be 
illied troops alongside the Americans, 
but there will still be misunderstand- 
ings unless the American people are 
kept completely informed by the Presi- 
dent. The unity of the Western world 
must be preserved or the day is lost 

This century has been so cursed by 
var or the threat of war that we have 
ilmost forgotten what peace is like. 
\nd sometimes I wonder if we are not 
becoming too fatalistic about it. To be 
prepared for war is essential but to 
iccept War in its total sense as inevi 


table is surely a dangerous frame of 


The other night I walked home from 
the House of Commons with Anthony 
Eden and, naturally, we discussed the 
international situation “I cannot 
understand,”’ he said, ‘“‘why there is so 
little diplomatic activity. After all, in 
1914 and in 1939 the diplomats worked 
to the last minute to try to avert war 
The ambassadors in London and Paris 
and Berlin were in constant toueh with 
the different foreign ministers. They 
didn’t stop the war in either case, but 
at least they tried.”’ 

I wish Eden was at the British 
Foreign Office now He knows that 
the 100 years ideological struggle be 
tween Communism and Western free- 
dom must go on, but he is not con 
vinced that Russia wants another 
world war. “I still think I could do a 
deal with Uncle Joe,” he says. “‘He told 
me in Moscow that unlike Hitler he 
would know when to stop.”’ 

Well, we are building shelters again 
in London, specially reinforced to 
meet the blast of the atomic bomb 
Men and women are joining up for 
civil defense again, and once more our 
factories will turn to war production 

Yet I cling to the belief that when 
America put away her youth and 
decided in the name of the United 
Nations to oppose aggression in Korea, 
the hand of the clock was stopped. If 
only we maintain unity, if only we are 
firm and just, if only we keep the gates 
open to discussion with Russia, then 
perhaps the troubled children of the 


world will be given a chance to live like 


human beings, to love and learn and 
laugh 

Well, there is the item in my diary 
The sun is shining but clouds are drift 





mind ing toward us from the East +. 
fessional team. The Americans had 


Les Lear, Win, Place 
— 
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with which he provides each Calgary 
player before every road trip: 


I would greatly appreciate your being 
dressed in shirt and tie and also jacket 
when entering the diner or any dining 

ms in hotels—also when sitting around 
the lobby. Remember, it doesn't cost extra 

he all the rule 


Lear played in six Canadian finals for 
the Bombers. The Winnipeg team 
won in 1939 and 1941, defeating 
Ottawa both times. It wasin 1941 that 
he gave one of the best individual per- 


formances ever seen in University of 


loronto Stadium. For once, a lineman 
had an opportunity to star. Coach 
Reg Threlfall employed him as a 
running-guard that year and Lear, who 
in action resembles a high-speed bull 
dozer, scattered Ottawa bodies all over 
the field as his halfbacks followed him 
for long gains. 

Lear was supposed to receive $800 
from the Winnipeg club for his services 
in 1941. He received exactly $471 and 
wasn’t mollified a bit by the fact that 
unanimously he was chosen for the all- 
Canadian team. (He made the mythi- 
cal all-stars again in 1942 and 1943.) He 
iccepted his money in a spirit of bitter- 
ness and then and there he conceived an 
intipathy for the entire executive of the 
Winnipeg club. The hatred continues 
to this day. Last November, after Cal- 
gary had defeated Regina to retain 
the Western Canada title, Arthur 
Chipman, a former president of the 
Blue Bombers, offered his hand to 
congratulate the Calgary coach. Lear 
spat contemptuously and turned on his 
heel. 

That 1941 season the Bombers had 
played three exhibition games against 
the Columbus Bulls, an American pro- 


been impressed by the manner in 
which a young man named Lear had 
knocked them flat. American talent 
scouts had been watching his progress 
and, in the summer of 1944, Chili 
Walsh, general manager of the Cleve 
land Rams, decided he wanted the 
bulky Canadian 

Walsh and coach Buff Donelli 
vividly recall Lear‘s arrival at the 
Ram training camp. He was packing 
215 pounds on his five feet 10 ind one 
half inches He looked at his All 
America rivals suspiciously and he 
acted as if he bore each of them a 
personal grudge. He went through the 
practice sessions In such a fury that 
Donelli had to restrain him His 
bruised teammates gave him the nick 
name of “‘Butch”’ which has stuck. He 
adapted himself to the American game 
rapidly and he was one of the 28 men 
retained by the Rams to open the sea 
son. He was paid $185 per game for a 
12-game schedule and it represented 
a rather handsome increase over his 
Winnipeg salary. 

He fought his way to a spot in the 
regular line-up and, before the season 
ended, Donelli had trimmed him down 
to 190 pounds. “I'd never really been 
in condition before,”’ says Lear 

Football is Lear’s business but his 
real love is horse racing. So, during 
the following summer, he went to work 
as a groom and “‘hot-walker” for Spud 
Murphy, a “gypsy” horse-trainer who 
campaigned a small stable on the 
prairie fair circuit A long-distance 
phone call from Walsh caught up with 
Lear one morning at the Saskatoon Ex 
hibition grounds. Walsh told Lear he 
was sending him a new contract which 
would pay him $375 per game. Lear 
kissed the horses adieu and started out 
for the Cleveland training camp. 

The Rams had a great season. They 
won the world professional title, de 
feating Washington Redskins, 15-14, in 
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REAL FRENCH BREAD 





Gloriously Crusty, Wonderfully Tasty — 


made with fast-acting DRY Yeast! 


if you bake at home 





(makes 3 loaves) 


e.) 
| | | 1) 
s< 
Ya cup milk 
Va cup water 
1 tablespoon granulated sugar 
2 teespeons salt 
2 tablespoons shortening 
Remove from heat and cool to lukewa 
Meanwhile, measure into a large bowl 
Yo cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle 


with contents of 
1 envelope Fleischmann's Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; sur 
in lukewarm milk mixture. Measure into a 
large mixing bowl 
4Y2 cups once-sifted bread flour 

Make a well in the centre and add liquids 
all at once. Mix thoroughly, then knead 
slightly in the bowl. Cover with a damp 
cloth and set in a warm place, free trom 
draught; let rise until doubled in bulk 


6 
Punch down dough, cover with damp 


cloth and again let rise until doubled in 
bulk. Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
divide into 3 equal portions. Knead each 
prece lightly and shape into a slim loaf 





FRENCH BREAD 
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... 80 soft. ..so lovely . . . so smooth 
... the kind of sheets that invite reai sleeping 
comfort. “Tex-Made” sheets are made to 
last through repeated washings ond 
keep their clean sparkling looks for years. 
Ask for “Tex-Made sheets” .. . they 
are available in a variety of qualities 
(listed below) to suit every budget. 





FOUR STAR — HOMESTEAD 
WEARWELL — COLONIAL 


Sal Sime 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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the final. Frank Filchock (who engin- 
eered the defeat of the Calgary Stam- 
peders in the 1949 Grey Cup final) 
nearly forward-passed the Rams out 
of the park that afternoon but the 
real star of the Cleveland victory was 
Riley (‘Rattler’) Matheson, the fabu- 
lous lineman who now has joined Lear 
in Calgary. Lear received honorable 
mention when the U. S. professional 
All-Star team was chosen that year. 


He Started From Scratch 


Lear admired the Rams’ coach, Buff 
Donelli, intensely and decided that 
some day he would be a football coach 
himself He made a record of the 
manner in which Donelli dealt with 
every situation and kept 1 record of 
his successful plays. Lear still has the 
notebooks. A selection of the best plays 
now has been transcribed into his 
“master book’? on which the Stam- 
peder formations are based 

In 1943 Lear had started his sports- 
coaching career by handling the Winni- 
peg Esquires in the Manitoba Junior 
Hockey League His teams didn’t win 
any major championships but they 
developed such hockey players as Cal 
Gardner, Harry Taylor. Terry Saw- 
chuk, Danny Summers and Bobby 
Love, all of whom have performed 
notably in professional ranks 

The Cleveland Ram franchise was 
transferred to Los Angeles in 1946 and, 
in the 1947 season, Lear was traded to 
the Detroit Lions. Although he had a 
two-year contract with Detroit he 
preferred to live in California whe-e he 
could watch the winter horse racing. 
He took asa groom a race-track detec- 
tive and, for one period, he was agent 
for Bobby Summers, the Canadian 
jockey who was riding at Santa Anita. 

Just after 1948's New Year Eve Lear 
had determined to make his permanent 
home in Long Beach and he was con- 
sidering buying a sporting goods busi- 
ness. One day his phone rang insist- 
ently and the operator told him some- 
one named Tom Brook was calling him 
from Calgary, Canada. Lear never had 
heard of Brook, a Toronto oil pro- 
motor who had moved to Calgary and 
who had been voted into the job of 
reviving the fortunes of the battered 
Calgary Football Club Brook offered 
Lear the job of coaching the Stam- 
peders. After five days of negotiation 
and haggling he was Calgary's new 
coach with a two-year contract 

Lear confesses he nearly headed back 
for Long Beach when he saw a large 
sign in Brook’s Calgary office. The 
sign stated bluntly: “Calgary Wants 
The Grey Cup.” 


Success Breeds Jealousy 


Even Lear’s most snide detractors 
will admit that he started from scratch 
in Calgary. For one thing, there wasn’t 
much local material. He returned to 
California and persuaded Keith Spaith, 
a young T-formation quarterback, to 
accompany him to Calgary. Spaith had 
been suspended from American football 
for wagering on his own team in a play- 
off game. Johnny Aguirre, a Southern 
Cal graduate with pro experience, 
Woody Strode, a gangling end, and 
Chuck Anderson, from Ohio State, 
joined the party. Lear then snatched 
Harry Hood and Bert Ianonne from 
the Winnipeg Bombers and picked up 
four Vancouver juniors, Pete Thodos. 
Ced Gyles, Rod Pantages and Jim 
Mitchener 

Brook shuddered as he contem- 
plated the growing list of expenses but 
the new coach merely pointed to the 
big sign on the office wall 

Lear had learned his lessons well. He 
remembered his own rigorous experi- 


ence in the Cleveland camp He 


remembered the 1938 Grey Cu; 
in Toronto when the Blue Fy 
had kept pace with the 7, 
Argonauts for 45 minutes and 
collapsed in the final quarter 
decided that the Stampeders wo 
the best-conditioned team ever | 
on a Canadian gridiron. 

Mewata Stadium was no plac: 
sensitive schoolboy that year. 
who has command of rich, colorf 
imaginative language, drove his «| 
to exhaustion. He ran them unti 
tripped over their own tongues 
hard work, good coaching and 
luck paid off handsomely fo: 
Stampeders. There wasn’t an e: 
seat in the stadium when th. 
Bombers made their first app 
in Calgary 

The Bombers never knew wh 
them. Lear didn’t permit his n 
relax for a second. They kicked 





Competition 


Women talk a lot, it’s true, 
But I have vet to note a lag 
In conversations that ensue 


At any party strictly stag. 


— Ivan J. Collin-. 





Bombers from one end of the field 
the other. The final score was Calg 
30, Winnipeg 0 When the gar 
ended veteran Calgary football ent! 
iasts swarmed out of the stands 
grasped Lear by the hand. One 
them, with tears of happiness in 
eyes, said: “I’ve been waiting for t 
day for more than 20 years.” 

On November 26, in "University 
Toronto Stadium, the incredible Sta 
peders won the Canadian champi 
ship, beating Ottawa 12-7 

There’s nothing that breeds jealou 
as quickly as success. By winning t 
Grey Cup in his first year Lear | 
himself in the hot spotlight of publicit 
There were a few raised eyebrows w! 
Chuck Anderson, who had been 
standing defensively in the Canadi 
final, was cut loose from the Calg 
team. Then fourof Lear’s most pr 
ficient young players decided to att 
McGill University in 1949. To plug t 
gaps Calgary imported Ezzard \“‘Sug 
Foot’’) Anderson and Riley (“Rattler 
Matheson. 

Lear began to run into minor c! 
cism immediately after the Stamped: 
lost the 1949 title game to Montr 
There were certain Calgarians who 
lieved that the Stampeders had beco 
too much of a three-man show op 
ated by Lear, Brook and team-m 
ager Archie McGillis There w 
complaints that these three did 
take other members of the execut 
into their confidence. Even the mat 
of Lear’s annual salary was a clos 
guarded secret. 

Lear didn’t help himself particula 
when, in a broadcast after the Mont: 
game, he made some very intempe! 
remarks about the manner in whi 
the governing Canadian Rugby Uni 
was handling football affairs H 
critics eagerly seized upon these 
marks and, behind their hands, wh! 
pered that the coach was guilty of po 


Continued on page 48 
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With the full power of the engine 
behind it, a propeller shaft has to 
have great strength and stiffness 
or it will bend or break. ““Monel”’ 
shafts give remarkable satisfac- 
tion and long life. 





Equipment made of Nickel 
alloys is used in handling 
and canning fish and other 
sea food because it is rust- 
proof, sanitary and stands 
an immense amount of 
wear. 


Worey-dheee years of research have uncovered 
hundreds of uses for Nickel in the United States and 
other countries. Now Nickel exports bring in millions 
of U.S. dollars yearly. These dollars help pay the 
wages of the 14,000 Nickel employees in Canada and 


SNS AN NS 


Trolling lines of "Z’’ Nickel wire are and steel workers and other men and women making 
being used more and more because ‘ 
they are tough, rust-proof and easy to 
reel in. Fish hooks and tackle made 
of Nickel alloys are strong as steel, 


and resist corrosion even in salt water. SH EVERY £48FE ) 


a | Conadian ickel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


also help pay Canadian railwaymen, lumbermen, iron 


supplies for the Nickel mines, smelters and refineries. 
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ay Yes, I really enjoyed my 
ro? [== d shopping trip—I bought all 
wii re iG 

S\ ie Se Be . . 
Tale ahr = ,' the things I saved for! 
4) | SST 


That’s the way I plan my bigger 
purchases. They seem to come easier, 

and more quickly, when I put something 
into the bank regularly. I like the 
comforting feeling of watching my 


account grow. 


I hate keeping too much cash around 
the house. It’s so convenient to have 
the bank take care of it. And my bank 


book tells me where I stand. 


I guess most women are much like me— 
housewives with modest savings who 
find their neighborhood bank handy, 


useful . . . always obliging. 


SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 
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Continued from page 46 
sportsmanship. They began to com- 
plain, further, that Lear's hard-driving 
tactics were causing dissension on the 
team 

“We pay our piayers like profes- 
sionals but some of them feel that they 
should be treated like college boys,” 
Lear snaps. “‘I believe that the average 
professional player’s heart is in his 
pants-pocket that’s the reason we fine 
‘em when they break the rules.” On 
one road trip last season he discovered 
five of his players in a compartment, 
working on half a case of whisky. ““You 
might as well go ahead and get good 
ind drunk.”’ he drawled, “because this 
is going to cost each of you 50 bucks.” 

Once or twice during each season 
Lear will order his players to go out 
and break all training rules for one 
night. He has relaxed his own rules to 


appoint Matheson line coach so 
have the constant company 
“Rattler.” 

The best thing that ever happ« 
Lear was his marriage to Betty | 
Neill in 1946. They live wit 
small son and six race horses in 
house on 25 acres in Spring B: 
the western outskirts of Calgar 
keeps Les from violent argumen 
the more verbose of his grand 
quarterbacks. When the heckle: 
Lear to raise his voice she kic 
on the shins beneath the tabk 

The Lears are happy wit! 
horses If the day comes whe: 
decides he has had enough of fo 
he will devote himself to the bre 
and racing of thoroughbreds 
typical of him that he doesn’t i: 
entrusting his horses to anyone 
going to handle them himself. 


WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT? 








The victim's body disappeared in this furnace. Did that prevent a conviction? 


The Case of the Missing Corpse 


By C. WALTER HODGSON 


VID readers of whodunits 
d are likely to tell you that 
you can’t convict a murderer in 


a case of corpus delicti—if the 


victim’s body is missing One 
i of the fundamentals of detective 


fiction, this principle got the 
spotlight in a brutal crime at 
| St. Catharines, Ont in 1946, 
after a nine-year-old girl vanished 
two days before Christmas 
i She was returning home from 
i next door carrying gaily wrapped 
Christmas presents when she 
} vanished. Another neighbor later 
| told police she saw the little girl 
talking to a man whom she heard 


sav. ““Would you come 


of the presents the little girl had 
carried. In a police lineup the 
watchman was picked out by the 
neighbor as the man who walked 
off with the girl 

The man at first denied every 
thing, later admitted killing the 
girl in his room and burning her 
body in the factory furnace. He 
was found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to be hanged but his 
lawyer appealed the judgment in 
a masterful plea that his client 
should not have been convicted 
because no one but the accused 
had offered any actual knowledge 
that a crime had been committed. 
and because the Crown had not 
produced the corpus delicti — liter 
ally, the body of the crime 


we will Every circumstance pointed to 
i go and get a presen? for the the watchman as perpetrator of 
| baby?” after which the pair what one justice described as the 
disappeared around corne! most diabolical murder of his 
Police entered a nearby can experience When there is no 
ning factory and in the sleeping evidence except a man’s own 
quarters of the night furnaceman confession and no body —can a 
and watchman found Christmas’ man rightfully be convicted of 
| paper identified as the wrapping murder’? 
i FOR THE ANSWER, SEE PAGE 51 
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| Birth of a Song Hit 


Continued from page 19 


a deep-voiced hell-fire and brimstone 
parson from Arkansas, and two Brook 
lyn youngsters, student Fred Heller 
man and Miss Ronnie Gilbert, an 
erstwhile secretary. They called them 
selves The Weavers and went profes 
sional in 1948 at a Greenwich Village 
cellar club called the Village Vanguard 
The Weavers were mobbed with en 
thusiasts who never failed to yell for 
“Irene.” People loved to join in the 
sweet refrain 

Carl Sandburg, the Lincoln biog 
rapher, and folk song collector Gordon 
Jenkins, the composer and bandleader, 
and Howie Richmond, the demon 
Press agent, were among the regulars 
it the Vanguard. Howie was toying 
with the notion of publishing songs 
ind plugging them through his disk 
jockey network. He thought “Good 
night, Irene’? was wonderful. So did 
Gordon Jenkins. It was a good night 
Li | for Irene. Richmond made a copyright 
search and found the 1936 literary 


// : . 
copyright by Lomax and Ledbetter . ’ 

Copyright litigation is everyday ' 

stuff in the music business and Howie 7 : 

wanted the song absolutely clear. He Lovely-looking skin 
found that the professor and his old for pretty Elaine Parker 


friend had both died recently, but The calls for meet 


CANADA'S F | N EST Weavers led him to Lead Belly’s widow She savs N ‘ ema I 1 \ J / 
and Alan Lomax, son of the co-author powder base and i Ne : i 
CIGARETTE -auth DB ittasguteoc ay id 





Howie signed up with the a 





standard contract providing for per 
formance royalties ind the’ usual 
royalties of one cent per phonograph 


boviieate record and three cents for sheet musk 


Jenkins gave the song an orchestral 


Vf ws . setting and a female choir to chord 
of Sedig ree : ‘ behind The Weavers K LOVELIER 
‘ ‘a yw The disk jockey recording was made 


last June On the reverse, or “flip” side 


{ The Weavers and Jenkins recorded 
am ° \ ‘"Tzena Tzena, I'zena,”” an Israeli 
>| patriotic ditty to which Richmond 
= had also acquired the copyright when 


he heard The Weavers sing i in Yad OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


dish Richmend airmailed the test 






















This symbol sets the seal of authenticity -] 
record to the disk jockeys early in July Ski + ns ev it 9 “. — oe Se 
: in Specialist develops new y it ell. So sure V t 
on the unique Harris Tweed — unique in ind sat back to wait for them to tell P ’ dev P : ks hy 1 that we ke 
the geographic environment of the Croft- him whether his taste was any good home beauty routine —helps 4 | eae 
ers who hand weave it in the Islands of out of 5 women in clinical tests M Back If Not Satisfied 
»Vi » , on ac o aristie 
the Outer Hebrides from virgin Some Violets For Ava @ |i vant ar rin A 
Scottish Wool - tegee deren Pern | this Sp tsi i 
Scottis ool — ( e suttered m di uvh skit ) j 
Ihree days afterward Richmond uy mu ulfered Trol - igh skin hi { I Ii 
unique in ope ned his copy of Billboard, the fav blemishes or similar Kin) problems te I t 
traditional orite form sheet of Tin Pan Alley. He here's new \ | ; 
excellence. turned to. the record picks” and \ Skin Speciali t has now cde el pe l Fool { } | > N 
looked it Billboard’s house “‘picks,’ - anew hom suty routine. Lle tound S] ( \t 
which shrewd professional reporters in clinical tests. that ; | 
rt predict the best-selling records of a cupcien renin’ WI wet , ‘ 
1 ‘Tt’ . - . 
%* Look for the month or two hence hey have a very i lel ae ati as Be ae % tekes 
mark on the cloth high batting average Pzena, ‘Tzena } | | hie { 
rm DICMHISHeS Icips sup] 
sas zena”’ by Jenkins and The Weavers I vi 
apy A ecm * Look for the : — = The second ick of oil ind-moi ture t t h .. 
poo © Se eal ona label on the garment was the first pick le second pk , Z 
: - was “Goodnight rene’ by Jenkins surtace. It works with nat Nich a | 
PRIS FED ASSOCIATION LTD. nats , SE 
wmbly SHB BARRIS THEED 48 ‘ ind The Weavers. The third pick was ly help your skin look sotter, smooth “a 
Happy Feet,” published by Rich lovelier. Here’s what you ar 
mond The fourth pi k was “Sam’s B j 
Song by Bing Crosby and his son 4 Simple Steps 
Gary It was the first time in musk Morning—1. Apply Noxz all ove “Light, soothing 
history that one publisher had _ hit your face and with adamn cloth 
three out of four and the first time both senate” wenn Gon ew @ a 
sides of a record had been picked : 
: with soap and water. Note how i i 
The next week's Billboard listed er ~ 2 ' : 
» se urs i 1d o {ATK 
record possibilities’’ from all points  daate one 
of the compass by disk jockeys, juke ing} meee . I ! 
‘tT’ r i 4 ‘ \ 1 i ) 4 } ri - 
box operators, and retail shops. These greaseless Noxzema as a — : ~ the. Sam : 








bellwethers of the music business are a Evening—3. Before retirin i ! pa 

sure guide to potential popularity. Of ceaceaml” ew Cine i Wie oe X EMA Z 

their picks for the 10 hits of tomorrow snes Wialaietiat delet ensieea Wines, heehee LA e 
LIX 





the disk jockeys selected first ‘““Tzena’ 
and second “Irene.”’ The retailers put 


. * 
“Tzena”’ fourth and sixth “Happy over any blemishes to he ph them 
Feet,” a tune Richmond had developed This new “Home Facial tually 


from a radio commercial jingle for a helped + out of 5 women in clinical 


— 


=e 






shoe chain. Record wholesalers re tests. The secret? First, Noxzema " Cream 

ported their biggest shipping orders greaseless cream. And secondly, it's 

Rubber Heels were for ““Tzena.”’ Noxzema’s medicated formula—in a 
and Soles Richmond groped around dizzily unique oil-and-moisture emulsion! MADE IN CANADA 


for a day, trving to figure out what had 
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THE WATER HEATER BOTH 


APPROVE 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 


\frs. likes 










And to both of them a John Wood Automatic 
Electric Water Heater will brit var 


a John Wood because it provides plenty 


Fl ' 
Afr hex ius it COStsS less tO Operate 


ol 





ind eco 1 il service, Operaltll silently 

rhe t ipply abundant water for very 
need. There are three si t John Wood 
aters, each har ely de ned and 

dual he i cieme!r extra he ivy 

anh magne 1m ‘ Keep 

tal clear , ind Fiberelas insulation to 
it, See these “Mr. and Mrs. Approved 
heater il uur dealer's today! 


John Wood Company Limited, Heater 
and Tank Division, Toronto, Mon- 
Vancouver 


treal, Winnipeg 








LEY woon 


PRODUCTS OF 


HEATER AND TANK DIVISION 


Automatic Water Heaters « Storage Tanks « Steel Warm 
Air Furnaces * Pneumatic Tanks « Range Boilers « Under- 
ground Tanks + Milk and Cream Cans « Septic Tanks 
and other Sheet Steel Products. 


BENNETT PUMP DIVISION 


(Formerly Service Station Equipment Co. Limited) 
Gasoline Pumps « Tire Inflators « Islanders « Lubricating 
and Grease Equipment + Underground Tanks « Barrels 
and Drums « Steel Containers « Farm Storage Tanks and 
other Oil Trade Equipment 


FESS BURNER DIVISION 


Oil Burners « Space Heaters » Warm Air Furnaces « Fuel 
Storage Tanks 


JOHN WOOD COMPANY 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 101 HANSON STREET, TORONTO 


Factories at; Toronto + Montreal « Winnipeg « Vancouver 


transpired. Overnight he was the 

biggest man in the music business 

Bing, Frank and Arthur replaced Mr. 

Crosby, Mr. Sinatra and Mr. Godfrey 

among his acquaintances. Presidents 
of record companies sent him personal 
memos. His matchbox office took on 
the population of the Marx Brothers’ 
cabin in “A Night at the Opera.” 

Richmond galvanized into action 
under the slogan, Sinatra must sing 
“Trene.” At that moment Sinatra 
was getting into a stratocruiser in Los 
Angeles, eastbound for Europe. Rich 
mond air-expressed professional sheets 
of ‘‘Irene”’ in time to meet the onrush 
ing crooner in Chicago. Sinatra studied 
the song during the flight to New 
York 

Mitch Miller, recording chief of 
Columbia records, was waiting at the 
N. Y. Airport. He rushed Sinatra to a 
studio where Miller’s own orchestra 
was rehearsing a Sinatra setting for 
“Trene.”’ The singer cut one record 
and did not have time to hear it back 
before he roared off for the London 
plane 

Richmond drove to Bridgeport, 
Conn., where the Columbia record- 
pressing plant in three hours made 300 
advance records for the disk jockeys 
Richmond air-expressed them that 
night The next day jockeys from 
Vancouver to Atlanta were spinning 
Frank Sinatra’s new smash hit to the 
millions, while Sinatra was buying 
Ava Gardner a nosegay of violets in 
Piccadilly Circus 

Richmond thought about The Weav- 
ers. “They would probably hate theidea 
of their lovely old song going commer- 
cial with Frank. I called them up and 
told them. The kids said, ‘Wonderful! 
Think of it, Frank Sinatra singing 
Lead Belly’s song!’ ”’ 

The second week “‘Irene’’ moved up 
from the hit picks to an actual hit. Now 
there were eight records of “‘“Goodnight, 
Irene” spinning on the radio and Bill 
board’s lists of best-selling single re 
cords were being inundated from the 
bottom by two dozen versions of 
“Trene,”’ ““Tzena’’ and “Happy Feet.” 
After two days’ play Sinatra’s version 
was third on the house picks. The juke- 
box operators listed “Happy Feet” 
first in the coin boxes 

Richmond then ordered 100,000 
copies of the sheet music of “‘Irene’’ 
for popular sale. Music publishers are 
conducting a drive to return sheet 
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music to its lost lucrative grand 
trying to get song pluggers ba 
the five and dime stores, and by 
of Arthur Godfrey’s campa 
revive the ukelele, hence selli; 
ukes and sheet music. This fit 
nicely into Richmond’s plans 
comes from a family of she 
publishers. His father publis! 
“Sidewalks of New York” 
‘‘Banks of the Wabash.”’ 

The operative word in th: 
music trade is ‘“‘rack.”’ Every st 






sells sheets has a sales rack cor 
the scores of the 20 leading 
songs. Getting on to the rack 
publisher’s aim during the sixth 


week of a popular song’s sh¢ d 
popularity. A song hit averages 
three months before it dies or | ff 


into the class of standards 

“Tea For Two,” by Irving Cav j 
Vincent Youmans, the best 
standard of today. During thes ‘ 
months the song publisher ey 5 
every angle to make money on | 
Richmond sent out his sheet n 

hit the racks about the fourt! 
‘*Trene”’’ was building so fast h« 

want to wait until the sixth we 


A Hop Scotch Stake 


Richmond started the liv: 
plugging in the third week. His 
associates in Hollywood, the er 
U. S. music capitol, and in Chi 
which is the greatest U. S. centre of 
live-music performance, were getting : 
out the proven hit to the band 
singers. Howie plugged 17 y 
Dorsey at the Hotel Astor in New 
York and fired plugs right and 
before going to Chicago to plug ‘| 
Ton Baker, a mighty leader 
song in that city 

There he discovered Lead kh 5 
mighty runaway was spreading in 
fields of commercial music folk 
try and western, and “‘race,”’ the trad 
name for Negro blues and jazz. S 
artists as Lost John Miller, Qua: 
Brown, Hardroek Gunter, Bull M 
Jackson, Grandpa Jones and 
Joe Hunter took “Irene” dow: 
the swamps and the sagebrush 

Bing Crosby was almost t! 
popular artist who had not 
“Trene,”” because his family d 
“Sam’s Song” was about the 
record left standing in the a 
of Richmond hits, and Crosby 
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‘The Finance Charge 
is so Reasonable- 











hen You Buy on The 


ALE. MERIT 
PLAN 


“Yes, Jack and I were pleasantly surprised 
when we discovered that we could buy our 
new electric refrigerator and pay for it 
in instalments—economically through the 
1.A.C. Merit Plan. Like many people we 
had the old-fashioned idea that finance 


companies’ charges make it expensive t 


} 


uy on time—but that’s not so with LA.C.” 


“Take this new refrigerator — Jack and 
! found out that if we paid for it over 24 
mths out of Jack’s income without 
touching our savings then the finance 
arge works out to eight cents per day — 
ir less than the cost of renting a new 
lectric refrigerator—or buying ice. These 
w extra cents added to the regular 
onthly payment make it really a low- 
way to buy.” 
* * * 
Every year thousands of Canadian familie: 
ike advantage of the LA.C. Merit Plan to 
wo the durable worthwhile goods they 
eed while paying for them out of income. 
lf you are planning a substantial purchase, 


onsult your dealer about buying through 


the LAC. Merit Plan. 


The booklet “Power to 
Save and Buy” explains 


the 1.4.0. Merit Plan 


in detail and is yours y. y 
2p, 
for the asking. Simply Ponerion OG 
write Department M9 BUY OUT OF INCOME 
| ON THE MERIT PLAN 
at the address below. 


Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation Limited 








Sponsors of the Merit Plan for 
Instalment Buying 


Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 2 


ently thought he shouldn’t compete 
with himself. 

Irving Caesar, of “Tea For Two,” 
feels that “Irene’’ is a longtime hit, a 
“standard.” 

Richmond thinks the initial heavy 
play will last six months, instead of the 
usual three, and that “Irene” will over 
take ““Music, Music, Music,”’ the out 
standing song-hit of recent years 
““Music”” happens to have been pub 
lished by Howie Richmond. 

Richmond, still a Press agent for 
the Andrews Sisters and Frank Sinatra, 
ventured cautiously into publishing 
in September, 1949. A new publisher 
has a rough time getting tunes because 
established song writers prefer dealing 
with established houses 

Richmond’s first publication was 
“Hop Scotch Polka,” written 20 years 
ago by an Englishman named Billy 
Whitlock. Tin Pan Alley told him 
everything was wrong with “Hop 
Scotch,”’ and the use of the word polka 
in a title limited the song to a small 
audience Richmond made a record 
for the jockeys and put out sheets 
with a photo of two jockeys in funny 
hats on the over. “Hop Scotch” made 
money, although it was not a big hit 
‘It put me in business,”’ he says. 

He was sitting in his mousetrap 
office a month later, trying to figure 
how he could get a tune which did not 
come equipped with 85 lawyers suing 
everybody in sight A man’s head 
popped in his door and a hand held out 
a sheet music score 5 

“I have a tremendous heet,”’ the 
man said. ‘““This is a positive heet.”’ 

Richmond says, “I gave the guy a 
polite brushoff. You say, ‘Sorry, I’m 
busy. Come back tomorrow.’ They 
never do. But this guy, Stephan Weiss, 
1 nice German refugee, did come back. 
I wasn’t in when he came. I felt like a 
heel, so I called him back to make a 
date Weiss came rushing over and 
handed me the sheets. I told him I 
couldn’t read music and there wasn’t a 
piano in the office. I’ve been in the 
business a year now but I haven’t 
got around to buying a piano or a 
phonograph 

“Weiss grabbed me and we went 
down to the street. He led me into the 
big piano salon of Rudolph Steinway. 
We barged into this plush cathe- 
dral and Weiss sat down at the biggest 
10 grand job, stomped his feet and 
banged away, yelling at the top of his 
voice, ‘Put anozzer neekle in!’ The 
Steinway people threw us out in the 
street ° 

“Well, I thought, this business is 
crazy anyway, so I took him to an 
1udition studio and he played ‘Music, 
Music, Music.” I saw the scrublady 





Answer to 
WHAT'S YOUR VERDICT? 


(See Page 48) 


(he fiction writer who frees a 
murder suspect for lack of a body 
is guilty of taking liberties with 
the law. The St. Catharines 
cannery night watchman was 
hanged a year less a week from 
the day the little girl vanished 
The Ontario Court of Appe 


declared the principle referred to 
is corpus delicti to be merely a 
rule of caution As the court 


quoted from a book on evidence 

it would seem “‘a startling thing 
to proclaim to every murderer 
that, in order to secure Immunity 
to himself, he has nothing to do 
but consume or decompose the 
body by fire or lime or sink it in 
an unfathomable part of the sea.’ 
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LET ANACONDA HELP WHEN YOU BUY OR BUILD 


Your Gadring Mone 


In these Anaconda advertisements, a complete series of more 

than 70 building hints will be published. Clip and save them 

to check on that home you build or buy. Get the most out of the 
biggest investment yOu may ever make. 


— 


] No longer need windows be 

* fabricated on the job. Complete 
units, available in wood or metal, 
include sliding or hinged sash set ina 
weatherstripped frame, with screen 
and storm sash. All exposed metal 
should be rustproof. Copper, brass 
and bronze are especially suitable for 
window flashings, screening, weather 
stripping and hardware because they 
cannot rust. 




















. = 20 Avoid errors in stair layout. 
@ Check to be sure that the “rise 
Psy and “run” of each step totals 17 
ins. Proportions shown ensure an 
easy incline Minimum headroom 


should not be less than 6 ft. 8&8 ins 
Avoid winders—wedge-shaped stair 
treads—at corners They're a men- 
ace. So isa single step. A difference 
in floor level requires at least 3 


6/8" 














——d steps. 


2 Closets should be practical. 
* Modern ideas organize space to 
Suit specific storage needs. Some- 
times whole walls contain storage 
partitions, but even ordinary closets 
can be improved. Here's a bedroom 
closet, of minimum 2 ft. depth, with 
double doors for convenient access. 
It’s divided into two compartments. 
One is for clothes, the other has 
sliding trays 
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Copper and Brass 
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AVOID WATER LEAKS 
WITH COPPER 


Eavestroughs, downspouts, flashings and valleys made 
from durable Anaconda Copper outlast by far those 
made from ordinary rustable metals... save expensive 
rust repairs and replacements : ind prevent water 
damage to walls and ceilings. It costs surprisingly little 
more to enjoy all the advantages of copper. Why not 
get the facts from your roofing contractor ? Write for 
free illustrated booklet to Anaconda American Brass 
Limited, Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario; 
Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building. Since 
1922 Headquarters in Canada for Copper and Brass 
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Here it is- the ideal car for the modern Canadian 


not too big, not too small—handsome. 


family 
comfortable and ec onomical, | p to 35 miles to the 


gallon without sacrificing comfort. stvle| or 


convenrence 


ARTS AND SERVIC 
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janitor tapping their feet and I 
ing the tune. Boy, 

signed up with Weiss. 
to sell the tune all 
ind when he saw there 
business he 


and the 
couldn’t help he 
was it corny! | 
He had been try 


around for years 


was a new publisher in 
rushed around and plugged me. 

“T couldn't find band leader who 
was willing to play it for the advance 
records. Weiss said, ‘I'll play it.” All 
in the spirit of good clean fun I had 
Weiss record it We cut 54 acetate 
records, tempor transcriptions with 
about 10 plays in them. They’re called 
‘dubs.’ 1 thought the dub would be 


to send out to the jockeys. 


a great gag é 
Colonial 


We took the 
Music Shop on Broadway to hear how 
We put it on a demon- 
ind a woman in the 


dubs into the 


one sounded 
strator 
shop wanted to buy it. I sent it out to 
the jockeys without comment. They 
gave me a couple of weeks on it and it 
showed. I spent $54 to launch ‘Music, 
Music, Musi 

Richmond's far sold a 
million and a half records and 500,000 
sheets, and is still in the hit lists. Weiss 


machine 


joke has so 


collect 
the 


collaborator stand to 
S50.000 from 


and his 


something | like 
“positive heet 

Richmond Music, Music, 
Music’ was the of the I am 
not a ind novelty publisher. I 
prefer truthful sincere songs like ‘Lrene’ 
and “Tzena. There is an infinity of 
music in America One time I went 
to Key West, Fla., on a vacation and 
knew so little geography I didn’t know 
how toavoid Miami. I hung around the 
jukebox guys and local Negro singers 
in Miami ind Daytona, 
listening to the wonderful local songs 
Every town has a local hit that doesn’t 
get anywhere, isn’t any 
Professor Lomax to find them and not 
many people to give them the national 
plug 


Says 


freak 


age 


corn 


Jacksonville 


because there 











“I’m ignorant about how 
song hit. Tin Pan Alley has 
and formulas. I’ve always 
ested in the theatre. You . 
use the Stanislavsky Method 


songs. Stanislavsky? H 
director of the Moscow A 
who taught acting techn 


organic feeling for real lift 
**Trene’ and “Tzena’ a; 
real life, not Tin Pan Alle, 
or tunes from a movie pul 
plugged merely as publicit 
ture. The boys in the kh; 
will die when it gets arour 
secret is the Stanislavsk 
They'll run their office b 
buying up books on Stanis| 


Just a Naive Guy 


““My network of disk jo 
best way to find out if you 
thing the public wants. | 
favors of them or expect th: 
plug my numbers. I plug 
music to them whether | 
of it or not. I scout for then 
what’s new in musi I | 
Laine, that wonderful sing: 
never sung any of my 

“I'ma naive guy. In‘ 
they are always plannin 
lawyers and mathemati 
don’t want to get clever. [| d 
to get tricky. When the d 
turn down a truthful 
figure I’m big and tricky, t! 
get out of publishing.” 

Up in Tin Pan Towers 
are nervously watching the 
does everything wrong. 


tune 


Song 


watching his terrific wror 
“Goodnight, Irene,’’ sweep t! 
The Towers are full of « 


f 


puzzling over Konstanti? 
Aleksov Stanislavsky to figu 
Howie does it. a 
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Newfoundland’s 
Pirate King 


Continued from page 16 


red Fern, the carpenter, who had 
bitions to the post himself 

in September 5 three more fishing 
were taken and three men 
ced to join the pirate crew 
se was an American Indian named 
ic Lassen. Lassen was frequently 
ed as a helmsman for Revenge. An 
ier was John Fillmore, a fisherman 
im Ipswich, Mass. This man was to 


sels 


great-grandfather of Millard Fill- 
re, 13th President of the United 
States. John Fillmore hated life in 


Revenge and Phillips promised to re 
ease him at a later date. 

Iwo weeks later a 150-ton French 
chooner was taken which yielded the 
first booty: 13 pipes of wine and a large 
mounted cannon. From this vessel two 
Frenchmen, John Baptis and Peter 
laffery, were captured 


Surgery at Sea 


Pickings were so poor on the Grand 
Hanks that Phillips set sail for the 
West Indies. Off Barbados in early 
October the brigantine Mary was taken 
with a cargo of cloth valued at 500 


pounds. Several days later another 
brigantine, Glasgow, was captured 
From her a hand named William 


l'aylor was forced. A Portuguese sloop 
fell next and from her Phillips took a 
Negro slave named Francisco, three 
jozen fine shirts, and a cask of brandy 
On October 27 Phillips took the sloop 
Content, out of Boston. Then luck ran 
put. Revenge cruised for three months 
in the Leeward Passage without touch 
ing land or sighting a sail. Tropical 
rains kept the water supply up but 
tores grew very low. Each man was 
dlotted an ounce and a half of 
with a scrap of bread a day 

At last, pushed by hunger. 
hallenged a 12-gun French patrol sloop 
rom Martinique with a crew of 35. This 

‘ssel was much superior in strength 


meat 


they 


nut the pirates were desperate. They 
led boldly up to the Frenchman 
lack flag flying at the mast. The 
oop surrendered without firing a 


hot and provisions were available at 
ist. The sloop was stripped of her guns 
ind released with most of the crew 
our French prisoners were taken to 
ork aboard Revenge. 
The privateer Revenge was now foul 
ith sea growth and it was decided to 
ireen her at Tobago, the island where 
hillips had hidden away when he was 
ith Anstis. He decided to leave his 
sur French prisoners at Tobago. The 
rrced man Fillmore begged to be left 
lso, but Phillips refused. From that 
noment Fillmore began for 
Phillips’ destruction 
Scarcely had the careening at Tobago 
wen completed when a large British 
nan-o’-war was sighted off the island 
hillips hastily warped Revenge out of 
he harbor and escaped after a short 
un 


to plot 


Phillips now sailed north On 
ebruary 4, 1724, 100 miles south of 
Sandy Hook, he captured a snow (a 
type of large, two-masted, square 


rigged vessel) full of cloth and provi 
sions. He decided to equip her to sail 
under the command of the carpenter 
Fern in company with the Revenge 
Fern was still disgruntled at not being 
quartermaster. 

Once in command Fern immediately 
tried to get away from Revenge but 
Phillips correctly interpreted the man- 
oeuvres gave chase, closed and grap- 
pled, and, after a brief hand-to-hand 
skirmish on the decks of the snow, Fern 
surrendered. 





One of 


G5u 


One pirate Was shot and killed in this 
encounter. Another, William Taylor, 
was severely wounded by a ball in the 
left leg 
company 


There was no surgeon in the 

Taylor was laid on Re 
venge’s quarterdeck and each of the 
pirates inspec ted and probed — the 
wounded limb. All hands agreed that 
amputation was indicated Fern 
pardoned Was selected as the man best 
suited for the job because of his know 
ledge of « irpentry 

Taylor was filled with rum and held 
firmly on the deck by 
men Fern took his 
grasped the limb as if it were a board 
ind fell to work In short the 
limb was ind ‘Taylor 
screaming in anguish. Fern then thrust 
i large into the galley stove 
ind, 
the stump 


several burly 


heaviest saw 
time 
severed Was 
broad-axe 
when it was red-hot, he cauterized 

Taylor survived this barbarous sur 
gery and later put a wooden 
the stump Phillips wanted Taylor 
put ashore at the first opportunity, but 
the latter refused point-blank. ‘““They 
wil] hang me if you do,”” he So he 


peg on 


said 
st ived 


) 


On February 27 a London ship was 
taken valuable armament 
A navigator Henry was 
compelled to join the pirates and from 
then on he did the navigation and kept 
the log aboard the Revenge 

\ few days later the carpenter Fern 
attempted to steal another prize and 
run away His plot failed and he 
was formally tried on the quarterdeck, 


containing 


named Giles 


again 


found guilty, and sentenced to be shot 
Phillips carefully applied a_flint-lock 
pistol to Fern’s temple and pulled the 
trigger. The « 
tered the deck 

From then on Captain John Phillips 


irpenter’s brains splat 


was sitting on a powdpr keg here 
were a great many forced men aboard 
constantly plotting under the leader 


ship of John Fillmore 
Ordeal of Dependence Ellery 


l'rouble soon broke out. A Virginian 
ship, Captain Mortimer commanding 
taken off Marblehead on March 
Phillips was aboard her supervising 
the plunde r. Suddenly 
came noises of a scuffle in the Revenge 
'’ to Phillips 
this 
vessel He 


was 


"7 


icross the water 


Someone yelled **Mutiny 
Mortimer 
retake his own 
pirate king a mighty 
with knocking Phillips 
down and gashing him severely on the 


Captain seized oppor 
tunity to 
dealt the swipe 


1 marlinspike 


scalp 
Mortimer’s men were not as_ bold 
is their captain. They stood idly by 


Phillips revived, hacked Mortimer to 
pleces with a cutlass, and fed him to the 
tishes 

Phen Phillips angrily the 
ship for Mortimer’s brother, known to 
be on board, to give! him the 
treatment. This man managed to hide 
for 24 hours, wrapped in a spare sail in 
the hold. When he emerged Phillips 
blood-lust had cooled and the man was 
The reported mutiny in Re 


searched 


same 


spared 
venge proved a false alarm 

From Mortimer’s ship a carpenter 
named Edward Cheeseman 
cruited Lo replace Fern 
hated the pirate life and joined with 
Fillmore in his plotting 


Was re 
Cheeseman 


( ruised bac k toward 
Off Cape Sable in the 
724, the pirates 


Revenge now 
Newfoundland 
first few days of April, | 
met a fleet of trading schooners, nine of 
which they captured. One of 
happened to belong to the 
owner of Revenge. Phiilips, possibly 
suffering from twinges of the 
science, released it. “‘We have done this 
fellow injury enough,” he said 

One of these vessels gave Phillips 
trouble. She was owned by a New 
England Quaker named Dependence 


these 


former 


con 





Model 713 \ 
Dia. Burner 13 
Height 42 \ 
| Width 29 \ 
B.T U.’s 65,000 
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with Silvo Care ; 
N 


Give your treasured silver 
the care it deserves... 
gentle, safe, Silvo care... 

to keep it gleaming and 
beautiful. Silvo Liquid Polish 
smooths away tarnish and stain 
so easily, so quickly. 

Because it is made especially 
for the care of silver, 

Silvo is recommended by 
Oneida Community Limited, 
the makers of this brilliant 
new pattern, ‘‘Evening Star"’. 


f 
VA 


SILVO=- made 
especially for silver. 


mite 


SACKVILLE WEB 
ec eeanch 1) HOME 
*0008 LTO WINNIPEG man 
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This uew delaure 
TORRID-OIL space HEATER 


will add new charm, beauty and comfort 





features and trouble-free convenience 
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to your living-room Choose a TORRID-OIL 


for lower fuel consumption, advanced technical 


Your dealer will show you a size for your home 


ENAMELS& HEATING 
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Ellery. E neve ip wee- _ ——ae ae Said 
tonne but in flight. He ¢ heeseman, for, master a 
led Reve . chase all day dead man. He struck : 
tte th i To pay for and tumbled him oversid 
this Ellery {i about the At the same moment Fi struck 
deck, pelted bottles, and the boatswain a mighty | ith the 
eniamilh tis iarterdeck all broadaxe, splitting the m ead to 
night. W! exhaustion the neck. The noise brou Phillips 
the pirates w gh to let him — to the deck and Cheesen lropped 
lin him with a blow which stu: im and t 
On the April 24, 1724, a broke his jaw. } 
sloop was sik Grand Banks Captain Haraden start r the 
near where tise began. She — fallen pirate king and wa ped by 
wan the fishit Squirrel, Andrew Sparks. Charles Ivemay | Sparks 
Haraden commanding Squirrel was overboard and Haraden fi d Phil 
pniharraniden brand-new, some _ lips’ career with a blow o1 ack of 
of her finer finishings not yet com the neck 
pleted Her lines sted speed and Cheeseman ran below | with 
Phillips took a fancy to her He fol- Archer and White Arch et him 
lowed her for il hours, then cut with an upraised hammer Lasser 
up to her and fired a shot 100 feet off grapped Archer from behi nd held 
her bow. Haraden surrendered him until Fillmore could sw his axe 
Phillips decided to take over Squirrel Henry Giles, the forced serving 
is his flagship and boarded her with all as navigator, then sugges hat the 
his company. H den was held aboard remaining pirates be spar ir tria 
and the doven fishermen of his crew Otherwise, he argued, ever iboard 
transferred to Revenge to shift for might be accused of pirax "he rest 
themselves of the pirates were secure ed with 
Fillmore then decided the moment ropes and thrown into the 
for his mutiny was at hand. A gleam Captain Phillips’ head « slashed 
in his eyes must have betrayed him from its trunk, pickled in rrel of 
however, for Phillips suddenly accused brine and flown at the mast peak as 4 
him of treachery. clapped a pistol to his | symbol of triumph. In the hold Willian 
breast and fired. Fortunately for Fill White snarled, cursed, and ed like a 
more the piece was not primed Phillips tiger 
primed the pistol and fired again. Fill 
more was able to knock the ¢ iptain’s The End of the Cruise 
irm and the shot went harmlessly into 
the air. Phillips then flourished a cut With Haraden again in « mand of 
lass. but he did not strike his own vessel, and followed by the 
“Back to duty,” he shouted. “You fishermen in’ Revenge they sailed 
have only done this to try) my proudly into Boston. On sight of the 
strength.’ harbor a salute was fired. One of the 
Aboard the Squirrel there were now captured pirates, a French volunteer 
about 18 pirates, most of them forced requested permission to fire a final shot 
i men. Phillips, Nutt, Sparks and White Permission was granted Ihe pirate 
i remained of the original company plus purposely neglected to swab out the 
a j John Rose Archer, William Taylor (the cannon. Instead, he rammed the charge 
i ; amputee), William Phillips (not rela directly into the overheated muzzle 
tion to the captain) and a few other and it exploded. He w thereby 
volunteers. ‘There were five conspira blown to bits in a spectacular suicide 
tors: Fillmore, Cheeseman, Haraden, On May 12 all survivors of the affair 
Lassen (the Indian ind Charles except Captain Haraden and his fisher 
Ivemay, an American forced man men were brought to trial before 


rhe conspirators gathered secretly late © Admiralty Court in Boston. Arraigned 
that night. Fillmore and Cheeseman — on charges of piracy were Cheeseman 





planned to strike the next morning Fillmore, Ivemay, Lassen, Baptis 
After the meeting broke up Fillmore Giles, Taffery and three other forced 
stole to the after-cabin. There he found men, Pedro, Francisco ! inother 
White and Archer dead-drunk on the Negro slave, Archer, WI Taylor 
floor. He took a red-hot poker from the amputee), and William Phillips 
the galley stove and burned the pirates’ Fillmore and Cheeseman were imme 
feet. They were too sodden to do more diately found not guilty nd com 
than gro in in their sieey mended for their courage. |)!!more was 
Early next morning the conspirators given the late Captain J Phillips 
gathered on de Unly one pirate Was — gun, silver-headed sword, s buckles 
up, the boatswain at the wheel. Hours — tobacco box and rings as : urd 
passed but the pirates did not Ivemay, Lassen, Bapti iles, Taf 
appear. At 10 ck Fillmore could — fery, Pedro, Francisco, 2 he other 
endure the su » longer. He forced men and slaves \ ilso re 
rapped at the loor, saying it leased. 
a, n sighting John Rose Archer, W White 
sai ve aver’ _ William Taylor, and Wi Phillips 
oom a snone ot were found guilty and need th 
hang. Taylor and Phill e subse 


ion ber Nutt and quently pardoned but, on 2, 1724 
captain ar ; Che White and Archer were | 1 on the 
salle 7 cz iow the Charlestown gallows ¢ them i 
nee Galklt r. He flapped the pirate flag White 

; by the 3 n died 


en had constructed sot 


IN THE LONG RUN feet ' their humbly and wordlessly 
hains 
chain 





: , Ther Archer’s body was gib! 
UAKER STATE MOTOR OIL 1S made from 100°, mar ( heese and placed on a sands Boston . 
pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 1 turt ! © (0% harbor as a warning to n — 
. : ° ‘ Ss ; ibout Five men had stolen hoone 
with the most modern oil processing equipment and a ie wearer Revenss from St. Peter or. It 
technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is the hendains ‘pa eight months they had cr rom the 
finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere i vinked ind Grand Banks to Toba; back 
; : : Tre em Ches They captured 34 vessé indereé : 
the world. es irm them of a small fortune ty and 
pa the increased the size of mpans 
b er fivefold. But fame was ! 
I Very soon all that re! ol : 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO the fasped rich dreams of John I ree 
mar — buckling pirate king, w pick! 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association do to head which was exhibit re 1’ 
at Hangman’s Island, off ‘od. ® 
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Now! \()(}7, more protection against the to. battery killer 





Why today’s driving conditions require this Revolutionary New Battery! 


You're driving more than ever before 
More mileage means more battery wear 


Your battery is being charged more— 
not only over more miles but, also, at 
higher rates. 






Will neither 
crack in winter 
nor melt in sum- 
mer. Withstands 
high under-the- 
hood tempera- 
tures. 






WILLARD STORAGE 


Higher compression motors are here— 
they require more battery starting power 


Today, batteries are under the hood— 
and under-the-hood batteries must with- 
stand under-the-hood temperatures. 


New design— 
heavily rein- 
forced at points 
of stress. With 
stands high un 
der-the-hood 
temperatures 





























greatest battery improvement 
in 25 years! 


Today, OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 
battery killer. More batteries are worn 
out from this one cause than from all 
other causes combined! Overcharging 
strikes directly at the grids—the lead- 
alloy framework which holds in place 

METALEX GRID the current-producing active material 
Overcharging corrodes the grids—fractures them — destroys 
their ability to retain active material —destroys their utility as 


current conductors. 


But now Willard announces METALEX —a new and vastly 
superior grid metal, developed and perfected by Willard 
metallurgists specifically to combat damage by overcharging. 
And METALEX does so— stubbornly, effectively. METALEX 
provides a full 100% more protection against the No. 1 
battery killer! METALEX I-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. Avas/- 
able exclusively in Willard Super Master Batteries! 


METALEX— Plus these 4 other new feature: 
—makes the New Willard Super Master 
custom-built for today’s driving conditions 


IMPROVED ACTIVE MATERIAL 



















So much more 
chemically active 
that snap starts are 







Imper ( s to t 






tects ot high charg 














ing rates and high 
under-the-hood 
temperatures 


assuread—even in 
cars powered by 
new higher com- 
pression motors! 
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New Willard Super Master -» MeTALEX 





BATTERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Canadian craftsmen F 
= have designed and cre- 


Ay 6 9 et wled shoes for every occasion. 
} es \ 

















2) You can see them at your local 
wapee or department store. 
tas 
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SEMI-FORMAL 
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CANADIAN MEN'S FOOTWEAR COMMITTEE 
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saves embarrassment...and money?! 


If you are in doubt, have your letter or parcel weighed before 


| 


mailing because recipient must pay double the deficient postage. 


This is especially important on overseas air mail, 


a VL 





ee, 








“9 , OST ~ *» "cc 
a Send a POSTAL #— © * Be sure ADDRESS 
St De vie »N EY OR DER ode is clear ...correct 
wei instead of cash! and complete! 

Envelopes can be broken or torn and F 

money p t. It’s wiser and safer Full name, street address, Post Office 
eo use Postal Money Orders. You Box number or Rural Route number and 

can get them at y Post Office returnaddressshouldalwavys beineluded 





—>—, Wrap PARCELS 


ae R Post Office w help witt f 
; lem bout services availabl 
carefully! problen Ask al r a It 





Air Mail, Canada Air Letters, specia 
Avoid damage by using leliverv, registration, Rural Director 
ntainers, stil surance on parcel 1 C.O.D 
ing | 1 lie ‘ 
f rnational and I 
ure) 





CANADA ros 7 OFFIC 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF HON. G. EDOUARD RINFRET, K.C., M.P., POSTMASTER GENERAL 





































































Crees at the well that may make them rich 


THE PRAIRIES 


WO HUNDRED Crees of the 
Enoch band in Alberta 
good chance of becoming the rich 
est Indians in Canada. They've already 
$100,000 for drilling 


stand a 


received ibout 


rights on their reserve 


Edmonton, and if the wildcat well 


that’s going down strikes oil, they stand 


to get 12 of the flow 


If the Enoch band strikes it rich, it 
won't go on a spending spree like the 
fabulous’ Indian millionaires of 
QOkl thoma The y i ne ef sete the 
money Imperia! Oil pays for drilling 
rights and royalties: the 50 voting 
members of nd agreed that the 
Federal Government s iid hold it in 
trust for tl nd pay them onty 
thy¢ yTVT 

* ° * 

Wir something 
if t ~ 4 Ww auth 
riZing ected ti 
Pass flies 
Phe ! etween 
inter Walker 
to ign i Ww says 
he m t 

It d too 
seve r walk 
Ing po} there‘s 
no Ur will 


12 miles west of 


$100,000 


First installment, 


continue to 
always 


ONTARIO 


For only about $50 a wee} 
in Toronto, a 1,000-watt da 
Station, gets a coverage ol! 


that many newspapers mig! 
enlist all the 
If they see or he 
EL 4271 


idea is to 
reporters 
item, they dial 


$5 if they're first with the st 


One woman phoned in 
dent in which her husband 


before she called the ambu 


other woman notified the 
she was about to kill her 
commit suicide, was held o1 
fast-talking Phil Stone, the 
until the police arrived. A 
saw a window washer sli! 
sill across the street, phone 
gave him the news just 
hit the sidewalk 

CHUM’s biggest news 


Noronk disaster A cabt 
station, which was off the 
night, and the watchma! 
staff By sunrise, wher 


was allowed to go on the 
lined up full 
trade magazine 


award for outstanding ne 


coverage 


gave 


ignore the rv 


(Prair 





NEXT ISSUE 


'm Glad | Had Polio 


By Georgia Bailey 


that | had polio. 


| had trouble swallow 


Then | collay 


20r—paralyzed. That was more thc 


When my neck t stiff and 
kid > £ 

yea y 

ny oo f And I'n 


OCT. 1 ISSUE 


back at my job and I go dancing 
a better woman for the experie 


ON SALE SEPT. 
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lh cabbie got $25 from the station, a 
1e from his employer and a lighter 


NBC, for which CHUM had 
| its interviews and arranged tele- 
) shots. 
QUEBEC 


iebec’s credit unions are observing 
iden jubilee of a multi-million 

i r institution which started with a 
d On Dec. 6, 1900, Alphonse 
Desjardins of Levis deposited 10 cents 

first of the caisses populaires. 

credit union is a kind of bank 
ywned by its depositors, who generally 
ng to the same trade, cr work for 
same employer or live in the same 
h. They draw interest on their 


p ifisti ‘ 
deposits, may borrow from the common 


h 


Del 


fund The movement started by 
Desjardins has 1,100 branches in 
Quebec alone worth $225 millions 


There are another 1,600 branches in 


er parts of North America. 
THE MARITIMES 


Moncton, New Brunswick’s second 
recently celebrated the 60th anni 
versary of incorporation with an elab 
ite two-week program. V ven hotel 
) totted up their tigures afterward 
imazing fact came to light 
i actually fallen off during the 
Diamond Jubilee. 
Lots of visitors came to town but 
w lingered. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce had only one tenth of its 
‘| requests to find overnight accom- 
dation Motorists sped by the 
irist camps to bed down elsewhere 
Nobody can be sure of the reason 
it it’s thought that too many travelers 


| usiness 





Next Issue 


THE IMPULSIVE 
CRUSADER OF 
HOLY BLOSSOM 


The story of Rabbi Abraham 
Feinberg, unofficial spokesman 
for Canada's 200,000 Jews. 


Oct. 1. On Sale Sept. 27 





e to the same conclusion: that be- 
e of the jubilee there wouldn’t be 
room in Moncton 


* * * 


he Dominion Government elimin 
da village, tore down a hill, filled a 
mp and built a glass-enclosed swim 
ig pool to create the newest national! 
k, Fundy Park, a 90-square-milé 
t on the shores of the Bay of Fundy 
ween Moncton and Saint John 
\lthough Fundy has’ miles of 
ches the water is too cold for any 

the hardiest swimmers, so_ the 
k's swimming pool is heated. The 
ss walls are to protect it from cool 
ids from the bay 
he hamlet that was wiped from the 
rth was tiny Alma West, which made 
vy fora golf course. When an old resi 
nt came back recently to see the park 
commented: ‘“The good Lord Himself 
‘uldn’t know the place.”’ 


. * * 


\t first glance it looked like another 
sire by P. E. I.’s odd liquor laws. A 
iarlottetown citizen had his car 
ized because he had picked up a 
itchhiker who was carrying liquor 
egally. 


But P. E. I. statutes weren't to 


ime this time. The seizure was made 
y the RCMP under the Excise Act. In 
xchequer Court 


Mr. Justice C. A 









| 





Cameron said the car should bv rights 
be returned to its owner but the law 
allowed him no discretion 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundlanders can’t 
“Every 


quite sing 
a Holiday” but to the 
mainlander it looks that wav The 
banks observe 18 holidavs in the course 


Day’s 


of the year; businesses add on a few 
more to bring the grand total to near 
two dozen 

New Year’s Day Thanksgiving 


Labor Day and Christmas ire holidays 





shown above. 


LASTING BEAUTY crowns your home when you have col- 
ourful, enduring B.P. Asphalt Shingles overhead. There are 
many distinctive colours from which you can make your 
own selection—like the attractive blend of rich, warm reds 


Then you add days on the 
margin of regular holidays, such as 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Boxing 
Day. May 24 is observed as Empire 
Day. July 1 is a holiday but it’s not 
Dominion Day; it’s a day of mourning 
for the losses of the Royal Newfound 
land Regiment at Beaumont Hamel 
in France on July 1, 1916 

The King’s birthday is a holiday. So 
is St. John’s Day on June 24, now 
called Newfoundland Day, for that’s 
the day in 1497 that Cabot came to 
Newfoundland In August 


oft course 


there's 


regatta day, a movable feast that can 


57 


be put off until the weather is right 

The various races which go to make 
up the island are also remembered 
January 25 is Burns Day for the Scot 
tish poet, March 17 honors St. Patrick 
April 24 is for St. George And to 
round everything off. the whole island 
ibout 60°) Protestant, stops work on 
July 12, the Orangemen’s great day 

Confederation 
ichieved on an April 1 
ordinary work day 
Newfoundlanders are convinced that 
more than ever April | deserves to be 
called All Fools ee 


with Canada was 
This is still an 


indeed, many 


assure lasting beauty and 
protection — overhead 


home 
in any weather 








THERE'S ALSO SECURITY beneath a “B.P. roof —these 
shingles are as tough as they are beautiful—are fire 
Illustrated is a bright 


resistant and weather-resistant too 
and lovely blue that harmonizes perfectly with the stone 











AND ECONOMY! There's no paint, stain or maintenance 
expense as B.P. Asphalt Shingles stay beautiful in any 
weather—retaining their rich, glowing colours, of which 
this blended green is another example. 








B.P. ASPHALT SHINGLES (both blended and plain colours) 
are made by the makers of famous B.P. Flortile ; B.P. Insul- 
Board ; B.P. Insul-Bric, Insul-Tex, and Insul-Stone Sidings; 
and other building materials for better Canadian living. 





a 
BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





masonry of the home shown 


L 


For complete information and 
illustrated literature, send this 
handy coupon direct to P.O. 
Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. 
Box 2876, Winnipeg—under- 
lining the products (above) in 
which you are interested. 
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RRND 3 
4 
Nis e . 
= 4 
4 Ar E: 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN: T tunefu most summer camps. Bi 
bs : B Y ey of a gruff stable-chief with 
ow, even if Betty Hutton does strain LOVE HAPPY: Groucho aily 
M bit ea = ” wasted, Chico is almost a fl 
ee ebn ADE OF ro me only Harpo gets a chance 
' q : THE ASPHALT JUNGLE hout any his old-time form in this d ting 
by - elebrit n ¢ } the aifted Johr reunion of the admirable M j 
Huston unfold ae So = OUR VERY OWN: A k 
: — sla honest portrayal of a ’ ged 
Pie ‘g ' . tramp considerably enliver 
BROKEN ARROW dia are some yarn about a yo 
good t ompetent Biyth) who learns that as 
frontier d i the palefaces are adopted 
mostly villains, except for Jomes PRELUDE TO FAME (Britis! ally 
Stewart. A yante ven for concert fans, this ’ d 
‘vd * THE CARIBOO TRAIL: Pretentiously able music-drama about To 
aa o billed as a s of British Columbia canini and the ruthless w who 
} a history, made-in-Colorado western abducts him 
‘ ates below rverage f ts category SPY HUNT The plot q 
With Randolph Scott, Gabby Hayes but two photogenic black 5 ° 
t | elf tim 
DUCHESS OF IDAHO: Esther Williams "he loose in Switzerland | 
‘ siate an otherwise routine f age 
a easy or the syes aos eve and 
’ chiller 
there ire m pleasant moments n 
this Sun Valley m ai in spite of a STARS IN MY CROWN: Joe) McCrea 
y story as a rugged parson in a me é Q 
nostalgic story of frontier day >me 
FATHER OF THE BRIDE: Upper-crust hpi y 
of the hearty folksiness 27 ver 
domest omedy about the ordeals of i o 
wer 
an expectant popa-in-law Spencer P 9 
Tracy » the title role often quite SUNSET BOULEVARD: A bz and 
amusing fascinating melodrama abou! faded 
movie star (Gloria Swansor “ e at 
fc / P yh) 
THE GLASS MOUNTAIN § (British tempt of a comeback end aad 
, a ry G r on n 
Baritone Tito Gobb esonantly sings in the grand manner. For aduits, mainly 
dull mu during pauses in a lethargic 
story about a married Briton’s romance THE WHITE TOWER: Six 
with an Italian peasant gir cluding, of course one tif 
woman) tackle a spectacular mountain 
) THE GREAT JEWEL ROBBER: Dovid which represents Eternity, etc. A xcess 
Brian is tough and silky as a ‘society of windy dialogue dulls the ige of 
, burglar who began his real-life career the alpine excitement 
n Ontario A fair-to-maudlin crook 
droma YOUNG LOVERS Some sting 
close-ups of life in a polio pital fo 
JOHNNY HOLIDA The state reform to outweigh the manifold weaknesse 
schoo! depicted n this sincere but of this well-meant, bumbling iittle sob 
DumMmDI!ling story seem @] or ozier than story 
Richmond medy 


Miss Grant Takes 
GILMOUR RATES — ss Gront Tek 

Morning Departure: Seo dy } 

Mother Didn't Tell Me: Comed 0 


Iq J Wn All the King’s Men: Drama. Excellent 
\ ()| ROY MT) VALI Astonished Heart: Polite Drama. Fair My Foolish Heart: Romance. 
LN 4 I Big Hangover ego omedy. Fair My Friend Irma Goes West op 
stick. Fair. 





Big Lift: Be jrama. Fair 
' Bright Leaf: Tob o drama. Fair Night and the City: Crime d " 2000 
IN PL ANTICS Chain Lightning: Air action. Fair Ne Sed Songs For Me: Dros 
t b Cheaper by the Doren: Comedy. Fair Outriders: Wagon-trail wes! 
Chiltern Hundreds: Comedy. Good Peggy: Adolescent comedy. | 
Cinderella: Fantasy. Excellent Perfect Strangers: Romance 
ity Li (re , >me 
: nl ae 1 tor v ‘ a rape Reformer and Redhead: Cor 
e omanche Territor Vestern. ¢ ae * 
@ The label tells you the plastics house- 5 A Cane Co peg aon Creek ~ Riding High: Turf comedy 
mn Cail ree estern : . a 
ware you're buying has been laboratory ; ww nedy. Good Rocketship XM: Space dra 
. : - Remember } E , P | 70 ; & 
appraised by the Dow Product Evaluation = D.OA aa @ Secret Fury: Suspense. Poo 
ide ‘ Sheriff's Daughter: Comedy 
o eer. j cic . . . 
} ! an MM Francis Fa Skipper Surprised His Wife 
That means it has been checked to see Golden Twenties: Historical. Good comedy. Fair. 
Good Humor Man pstick. Fair Stage Fright: Suspense. Go 


that Styron (Dow's famous polystyrene 
State Dep't. File 649: Drom 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED "ool: etd ea iag Stromboli: Italian dramo. P 


plastic) is the right material for that parti- G a? 
. vilty o reasor 
cular article. TORONTO MONTREAL REGINA Gunfighter: We F Sundowners: Western. Fai 
It means your plastics product has been Hasty Heart Ji-comedy. Good Third Man: Vienna drama 
evaluated for functional design and qual- Holiday Affair: R e. F Tight Little Island: Comedy 
ity of workmanship by men with years of In a Lonely Place yense. Fa ae Came Home: ago ae 
, : P ‘ ntruder in the D P igh: Wc ops 
experience in the plasties industry. untrodan me Vust: Drama. Good ene Sree on : 
; ; : Jackie Robinson Story: B eas Under My Skin: Turf dram 
As a result of these exacting require- Bibs w 
Key to the City: Lov. medy. Foir abash Avenue: Musica! 


When Willie Comes Mor nee 
Military comedy. Excelle 

Woman in Hiding: Suspe: 

Woman of Distinction: Cor 


2 a ie hee 2 » » fore 
ment shich must be met before any Kill the Umpire: Slapstick. Poor 


plastics item can bear this label — you're Kind Hearts and Coronet —— 
: Dronets omedy. Ex 


buying plastics housewares that are more 
Lost Bounda 9 


than gay and colorful... you're buying es: R jrama. G 
_ $ ities love Taare 7 wFOmG. Woe Woman on Pier 13: Spy d 

housewares that are durable and fune- aE Brute: Gang comedy. Poor 
Yellow Cab Man: Slapsticé 


Man on Eiffel Tower 3 
tional! >uspense. Fair Young Man With a Horn 
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WHEAT 
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P x, 
PE MERE 


FOR ALL THE WORLD 




















Each year, Canada, one of the world’s greatest granaries, ships abroad millions of bushels of wheat and 
other life-sustaining grains. The peoples of many lands depend on Canada’s rich harvest for their daily bread. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada first 


This advertisement is an adaptation of one of a 
series created by The House of Seagram to tell the 
peoples of other lands about Canada and her various 
products. For the past two years this campaign has 
been appearing in newspapers and magazines printed 
in many languages and circulated 
throughout the world. 

Our prosperity is based on our ability 
to sell our products to other countries. 
Every Canadian has a personal stake 
in foreign trade. for one out of every 
three dollars of Canada’s national 
income results from our trade abroad. 


The more that the peoples of other 
















countries know of the quality, variety and prestige of 


our products, the more likely they are to buy from us. 


We feel that the horizon of industry does not terminate 





at the boundary line of its plants; it has 






a broader horizon, a farther view—this 






view embraces the entire Dominion. That 






is why The House of Seagram believes 






that it is in the interest of every Canadian 






manufacturer to help the sale of all Cana- 






dian products in foreign markets. It is in 






this spirit that these advertisements are 






being published throughout the world, 
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Promises 
from 
Tampax 


Tampax is a word full of meaning for 








every woman who faces each month 
the problem of sanitary protection. 
Millions of 
lFampax method today; how about 


women are using the 


you? 


Tampax promises you 


complete freedom from belts, pins 


and freedom from 


odor, chafing and binding. Gone is 


external pads 


the fear that bulges or ridges may be 


revealed under your dress or skirt. 


With Tampax this cannot happen. 


Tampax promises you 


thoroughly scientific, doctor-in- 


ented method, combining efhciency 
ind delicacy 


Pure surgical cotton is 


ontained in. slender patented dis- 
osable at plicators designed for 

insertion. The Tampax, in place, 
is absolutely invisible and w/ 


Tampax promises you 


new peace of mind and confidence 
ring those unpleasant days.” 
Buy it now at drug or nouon counter 
ind tuck a month's supply into purse 
ibsorbency-sizes: Regular, Super, 
Monior Canadian Pampax Cor- 
porate I Brampton, Ont 
Pir, 





| What It Feels Like To Be a. 
| Millionaire 
Continued from page 11 


afternoon as he drives in with our other 
cara less expensive model and has 
to lean on the horn to even get 
to put gas in it 

I’ve read more than one article with 
the theme: ‘Pity the poor Millionaire.’ 
Somebody is trying to kid the readers 
Don’t let them fool you. If you can be 
a millionaire go ahead and be one. It’s 
a lot of fun. Maybe you will think at 
times that you’resupporting the Federa! 
Government singlehanded, but it’s not 


them 


the taxes that count it’s what you 
have left. The tax deducted from the 
weekly cheque I receive from my 


company alone would have kept me and 
my entire family comfortably ve 
ago, but it doesn’t bother me as much 
when the government took 
bucks off me. I never even think of it 


irs 


as two 


Fun From Accomplishment 


But don’t get the idea that money 
will any really fundamental 
problems. It may sound a bit 
eared— most truths do- but you really 
can’t buy the best things in life. When 
you're in the chips you realize that 

lot of the things you used to dream 
about having don’t turn out to be so 
important after all. You really can't 
buy enjoyment. When I think of the 
happiest times of my life, my thoughts 
always go back to simple things that I 
could have for peanuts 

night around a campfire, singing on a 
train coming back from a holiday week 
end, winning the friendship and confi 
dence of some notoriously tough buyer 


solve 


dog 


enjoyed 


The real satisfaction is in accomplish 
ment. That’s where all my fun has 
come from, it’s where it still comes 
from, and it’s why I keep as active 
today as I did when I was a young 
punk bursting at the seams with 


ambition. The money is fine but it’s 
incidental. Anyone who makes it 


in itself is in for a big letdown 


igoa 
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vot from 
ing that at 


mor 
+ | the financial 
— mighty close 
tl zone broke 
, have been 
he a 1 I've been 
rene e pressure 
pie n 
out @f a 
inne 
N Now and 
the s M4 gloomy 
an t [ realize that 
| 
| oO bout going 
broke t« I had $200 
if | lett - ' 
n } i habits o 
Po bes n ed finances so 
long even now | sea 40 cent 
discount on my I still can't 
stand to see wa ound turning 
off lights and { nce, when I've 
been taking of important 
customers plant, I've 
spotted a good n lying in a trash 
anialidiiath nd | me back later 
to salvage 1 | een the day when 
I didn’t | surplus cash in 
the bu ¢ y one of those car 
tons 
I've ways ke} of my money 
in two or three those little note pads 
vou buy in the five-and-ten store 
Sometimes the cost of one of those 
books was th difference between a 
25 cent and a 40 cent me il Today 
we give them away by the hundreds to 
customers at conventions, vet I still 
can’t get over thinking every time | 
see one handed out There goes an 
other 15 cents 
I’ve found that money can sometimes 
lose vou good friends. One couple who 
have given ny wite and me some of the 
best evenings of our lives stopped 
inviting us to their home because they 
figured that n d made the financial 
srade I'd want move on to flashier 
friends. We tn to our place 
but tl V wavs | ked out because 
they thou t being polite 
On the « er hand w people who 
used to find me ! 5 iinv Mon 
day morning ! discovered that 
I wa be wit! And 
det n I t my first 
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tells his thrill-packed life story for th 


series beginning in the next 


ssue R 
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SAVES A 


tor 
in engine performance « ma ‘tenance 
KASE-VEnT |- 


CRANKCASE CONDITIONER 


Yes, the engine in your 











can 
operate without Kase-Vent, but what 
a difference Kase-Vent d nake 
especially during cold weather 
driving. 
Just check the advantages which 


Kase-Vent gives you 


¢ Controls Oil Dilution 

« Reduces Moisture 

¢ Removes Varnish-Forming 
¢ Prevents Corrosion 

« Removes Air-borne Solids 
¢ Improves Engine Performanc 
¢ Promotes Economical Operation 


Element: 


1] 


It will pay you to have your toll 


o KASE-VENT in your car 
KRALINATOR PRODUCTS LIMITED 


PRESTON, ONTARIO 


RKRALINATOR | 


CARTRIDGES AND OIL CONDITIONERS 
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in 1941 and when I married again 


Ww 

abc ut three years later I noticed a lot of 
wornen with single daughters always 
n ved to be right where I was. 


1t of people started to sit up nights 
figuring out ways to spend my money 
for me. People I hadn’t seen for years 
d phoning to say that they had 

me right away. I don’t know 

but anyone who wants to get rid 

ne money for you always has to do 


When I left the farm I walked 10 
miles to Port Elgin and went to work 
ina bakeshop. After about a year of 
getting in at 4 in the morning to grease 
pans I decided there must be better 
ways of making a living. I got a job 
making whisks I’m still a_ skilled 
Whisk maker and I figure I can still 
make a living at it if things get tough 
At the last count I was making two 
whisks every five minutes 

Sut I needed more education and to 


production up. I began getting in an 
hour earlier in the morning and taking 
half an hour for lunch so that I could 
get my machine set up and have every- 
thing ready when the whistle blew. | 
got into the habit of running to and 
from work. I made so much money on 
piece work that the company cut the 
rates tor the whole plant. The incentive 
System in reverse 

It took me three years to save $250 
During that time, coming in those 


61 


dawn, and I'd think, ““There’s the 
place I want to be.”’ I decided to use 
my $250 for a business course. 

I didn’t write too well so | got an 
other chap to write to a business college 
for me and enrolled for a six-month 
course in Owen Sound. I got a room at 
the YMCA, bought meal tickets en 
titling me to a week’s meals for $3.50 
ind stopped eating breakfast so that | 
could stretch it out to a week and a 
half 





t away. These guys come up to 
mornings before anyone else’ had I ended up with a job as assistant 


ffice all out of breath, outline a get it I'd have to have more money. | 
irrived, I used to look at the desks in 


for getting my name up in neon .cretary in the YMCA. Then I heard 
st r > wear 


started figuring out ways to make it 


over a new enterprise, and all | The first thing was to get my whisk the office gleaming in the half light of that the Seldon House Hotel needed 


ACT NOW to give your own garden 


br 


} to do is kick in $50,000. They 
sit there waiting for me to write 
he cheque. When I say “I'll think 
* they get mad. 

ese guys, too, if we happen to have 
together, automatically wait for 
» pick up the check. I don’t mind 
picking up the check, but I like it to be 
my idea. When it’s theirs it seems to 
friendship on a_cash-and-carry 


No matter how much money you 
nd on donations some people never 
think it’s enough. I remember one 
i | was asked to contribute to a 
sports project. I asked what was the 
most anyone had contributed and | 
matched it dollar for dollar. The 
ector didn’t seem very happy about 
| asked him what was the matter. 
id he didn’t think it was enough. 
inted to the figure in surprise, won- 
ng if he had understood me, and he 
1, “I know, Mr. Stafford, but a man 
uur means-— you haven't got any- 
thing in there compared to what you're 
rth.’ That money, I figured out 
ifterward, would have kept me 50 years 
rate I lived when I was trying to 
my way through business college 
I've found that people are inclined 
think vaguely that a millionaire is 
something like a man who is double- 
ted that he was born that way. 
Believe me, | wasn’t. 


Ihree Years For $250 


| was born on July 5, 1894, on a farm 
Port Elgin, Ont., the second eldest 
nine children. My father was one 
hardest-working farmers in the 
ntry. I went to a country school on 
‘th concession of Bruce County, 

d SS No. 14, until I'd reached 
r fourth. Then my mother died 

| | was sent to work ona farm owned 
latives. That was the end of my 
woling. I never did get past frac- 





Holland Bulbs Make Spring Glorious 





salary was $50 for six months This fall, with little ettort and at low cost you can have 
t's less than $2 a week. At the end your garden filled with gorgeous color all next spring — two 
e six months I collected $10. That to three whole months before most other flowers bloon 


the first money I ever earned. My 
had to go after the other $40. If 
» what people call being born rich — in beds or orders, along a path or drive, in front of ever 
can have it. I fell into money the , 


plant Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Cro 





rock falls up a hill. : S Ors a Piacindeaine 
Get Imported Hollana 
ft ry r r ‘ r 4 
( a= UE 3 C } it ft > } t ! He I] \ Bulb Growers ertes, florist alsa chain 


hardware, and dept, store 


ready now. so see your | ai sore or order trom your imalulelitt 


ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND, Dept. 32, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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—= Sa cite cect ee ARES Se | hookk ifter the job and in my one-room plant , | 
¥ . . 1 
| ti t to the Bank _ tins at a time. My ow; so. — ra 
f H wen Sound and move and I tapered off ; he ~ 
lj worked where I was __ lines. amlaaion 
a —_ | { veliovine t | figured that I needed capital, plen rit. 11 
[ T 4 i) ther e bank for me. _ to five banks before | lon a 
if ! one tha: 
M\ | j - would even cash my c!} Fin. |), 
‘ 8. Fin 
| } iarge > é anager toar 2 a 
i [ 4 Fi rgeinter- one bank manager loa » $200 
L a \ s ! aa in Winnipeg. kept after him for mor Besar 
| Aft f fighting off deep that every time | ki 9 
j i put me farther bank he would start po n : 9p om 
s ked them into and saying, “You're — 
{ se d. |[becamea You're pushing us too ™ 
4 I £ 
} sman ever But I knew that I « k 
: AKC It 
1 j : and | kept their cor Th. 
D \ mm \ j ss from Winni- one day I was invited | off oo 
| { om the inter the head office of ti “a6 
: ut to ha 
i ») n Creek, at lunch with him. I fou: ey 
i { in towns directors’ private di: ne 
4 | j al s the yapping rounded by the gener n : 
‘ - nager 
> 4 f time and the | president and half a d: f thed 
> ! I’ve stood tors. I knew I'd arri One ie 
S| } ‘ " i lantern men at that table w ies 
>] j ned around to. who had loaned me 3900 i 
: ans [ ns who had mentioned it and one her r 
u wai in moceasins to laughed and = said 1) vale 
} stem to back? 
j My ft sample case I said, “‘I must | ldr 
: in those d {1 one about the sitting here.” 
I siz y window built at my own Since then nearly to | 
! expense. I v in the oulder from have solicited our busi: 
j carrying vund the Prairies Today I own Staff ndus 
j nd todav W nl buv a suit I still have Stafford Metals. Oal lits 
¢ } m { der padded upan I’m president of the yi 
/ inch and } | used to get the hotel owns the Liberty Bi : 
H } maids sore | ng the hotel towels office — block I on ure 
j o polish u my sample | got the speciality food product ppe 
nickname 0 S from always tables from Halifax t iver 
displaying them in my om there’s hardly a town « 1 Can 
a j without a restaurant fount 
CENTURY AGO the Great Exhibition of 1851 drew j In Deep at the Bank which doesn’t use som: roduc 
/ \ visitors to Britain from all over the world. Next year’s j romagecheaty oy. ay oe 
Sate | } { After eight vears of selling with three sauce at a time I'm 1 out n B 
estival, to commemorate that event, will in its turn be / different food firms | started a com- than 19,000 a day 
remembered a hundred years from now, long after the } eer whines © oa? a eo oe one oe 
: 4 g : ouver hings went pretty well till th keen o OV 
headlines of today are forgotten. ' depression caught n without “ae 5 hae see oe ae | 
ox : Mae : : : eee woe OVOE 8 yex ry 
The coming Festival is the greatest ever planned. The 1851 { eck 3 nd I went broke. I came — office whipping up n hate | 
Fehihie; . ; * y back East with my family I scrape rscote W 
Exhibition was confined to London, and its keynote was { up $185 and | htr J lan ey = ora I 
: 7 : , ind pou ny Jorda en 8S true that the h On Is n 
industrial progress; the Festival of Britain 1951 will be { the day I ran out of gas, I decided to hardest. But it can be You w 
spread throughout the United Kingdom and will put the { ee ee ee eee See ag sarel , 
1 ‘irst, get your sig! 1 what 10 
whole } ! atarted in f 3 7 . wig 
| le nation on show. j ed in selling a line of candies want and don’t lower t! Don’t | 
Exhibitions in London, Glasgow and Belfast will tell the ; Se ee Se ne a we cee 
| ; Sapte re ) te I ied manutacturing SeSSIONS wol and I the ot! 
| story of Britain’s contribution » CIV ‘ science ; iT ize afi rhe w 
| , : to civilisation in Science, j ¢ n \ The first one organized forms of lo Che wor a 
Invention, Industry and Architecture. In addition, twenty- } : ai that T mixed up is full of young fellow re wizard 
three centres throughout England, Scotland, Wales and j | 
Northern Ireland will hold Festivals of the Arts. j 
| 5 dacs 1: 5 
In support of this official programme there will be some- ! 
t | thing of interest for the visitor to see in cities, towns and i 
villages all over the country — from carnivals, exhibitions, ! ise 
; | OKs 
pageants and traditional ceremonies to sporting events of t sy , 
all kinds. f { 
From May to September, for tive packed months, wherever 
he goes throughout the United Kingdom the visitor will find ! 
! 
BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD / 
. . . j 
Further details of the Festival Programme will be published in j 
this magazine over the next few months, j 
I 
= = ——————— ( 
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Dear Mr. Editor, 
| View With Alarm... 


Bring me my paper and mys pen. 
Bring me my envelope of fire. 
That I may heap on sluggish men 


My righteous and indignant ire. 


It matters not how vague the cause. 
How nebulous the charges laid. 
I fight all wrongs, all unjust laws. 


My ink is pale but unafraid. 


I do not scorn crusaders when 
A baser weapon brings reward. 
It’s simply that I find the pen 


Is so much lighter than the sword, 


P. J. Blackwell 


vith a snooker cue or a golf club and Forget about security There no 
who can tell you who batted a triple in such a thing. Don't go ar und isking 
the last half of the fourth in the 1924 about pension plans, sick bene dts, 
World Series; but most of them got trying to tape out your whol fut ire 


that way at the expense of something Forget failure. Stick your neck out 

else. Put it off till you’ve made the Get yourself behind the eight b nd 

grade. I never played golf until l was = make yourself work to get out of the 

10, but | get a lot of fun out of it now jam. You've got to drive \ wares 

ind | shoot a fair game. Look for the good in people. You'll 
Stick to one line. Don’t jump into get taken a few times, but it wont 

something different every time some- amount to anything compared to the 


ne waves a $5 bill in your face Keep good solid friends you will make And 
wealthy I go to the YMCA Health friends are more important than 
Club three times each week. money, even to a millionaire * 


SHORT TIME ONLY! 
Dazzling Rainbow 
TULIP BULBS 
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planting stock of fa ga 








\ cumference. Prize sel } 4 
N Wy. bulbs. Available for the fir © in Canada at 
- SS LA hy because ir Ow t r ispected h 
” gardens throug t the w j t the st when the 4 
*REE of Extra ae peice ‘eee Sow—6ne: SON one cake sdvamaae of thie wondertel 
Charge Tulip bargain sw be pped in time for Fall plantr 
ARE, IMPORTED ANEM- r-----SPECIAL COUPON OFFER ----- 7 
@) Bulbs will b | MICHIGAN BULB CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DEPT. RRS5O3 ' 
e sent you ! 41 LOMBARD ST., TORONTO I, ONTARIO i 
extra cost if you hurry : Set . i ' 
ndinyourorderNOW. 1 -, ‘ : 
rs ' 
END NO MONEY t $ ! 
now—pay later. Simply ‘= $2 9 ; 
v¢ and address, and ‘ d ° r] 
artron of 100 Tulip : $2.98 § 
is 12 extra IM ,er $1.99 0 
D ANEMONE BULBS ie $i.oa 8 
pay the postman only ip Imj I > sige § 
s C.O.D. charge ‘ FREE of EXTRA CHARGE : 
more money send ! bb Ww i 
h this order and bulbs ! 
tcc ‘ 
ent prepaid. Don't t ' 
great TULIP bar l a sa eli ' 
Vrite today to I _" ; ' 
CHIGAN BULB CO, =| \NF — 4 
OF CANADA, LID. {| ADDRESS ; 
DEPT. RR5O3 pai : 
mbard St., Toronto 1, Ont. Titles ~weosenenenee osvesnsceeceee= 4 
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He Wants to Educat: 
The Educationists l 





RE a Ft i. 


Sd 











| 
} 
j — — 

If vour readers are satisfied by the the corner with fairly his ildings 
type of reasoning embodied in Fred between, and not even | si 
Bodsworth’s article, “Why Half Our optics of Eva-Lis Wuori Moons 
High School Students Quit” (Aug. 1), | Jackson, or Ellen herself nape 
ill that one can say is that they are’ trees and flowered law: ae 
badly in need of the “mental discipline” Square. But it’s a good ar Ell 


contained in the “‘brain-teaser type of 





education.” 


Education should be made more pies rat ants 
practical. What does that mean” feof ty m 
The high school is to be an information Pe oe | UL 13) 
bureau, handing out morsels of “What ad ee ae - ¢ ‘ 

Every Adolescent Should Know” which mf \lon Ou oie 

no more resemble a coherent system of ha . 4 D 

education than a bin of assorted scrap LW es | m4 q 

iron resembles a battleship os f li Q rT : 

On the content of education we f iran | ¢ J Jy 
should “‘consult young people them LU, h,, 7 ee J 
selves.”’ The student cannot be relied on \ Jaa d : 
to give an unbiased opinion, even if we ..p log @ D j 
accepted the ridiculous supposition that g80 me % L 
he was competent to form one. Things } oo} | — 
have come to a pretty pass if the pro a | looo 7 





blem of education which exercised the Ooo] + 
minds of King Solomon, Plato and the 
Jesuit Fathers is to be now referred to 





the Beanery Gang Goes to Ottawa,”” Aug. | 1 Ellen 
The worst feature of this article is Fairclough Is a good representative. | 
e that it draws unjustifiable conclusions ©"JOY Eva-Lis; more power to her pen 
i) Py Y/ ox DY from statistics which are presented W. H. Pike, London, Ont 
J 7, aS 7 SH (7.5; WA in a slovenly and impartial manner ' . oe 
ADA A The economic factor, we are told, is @ | so much enjoyed “Ellen Goes to 
not an important cause of “drop-outs.” oan — I — LT would like 
: = Yet if the total drop-out is nearly 10°; , “Va-Lis Wuorlo to Know that she has 
AA hs’ woul. S00 a while only “three out of 10° (307) of | one more to add to her list of appreci I 
j the above-average income group quit, tive readers. M. J. Musgrove, Var i 
the economic factor is plainly influen- COoUver 
s fare “isnsar” waa ; a ee tial. Again the committee implies that ; 
Just before “junior” was born. Dad had said : low earning capacity is not the major GQvestion in the Mist ' 
cause of drop-outs. Twenty-five per ee 4 
“In my day we used to say that people who got the cent of those with above-average intelli W ho’s all wet — the slicks . sailor 
, , : Ee : R gence, 55°) of the average group quit or Artist Arbuckle? (Cov: \ug. 1 (| 
breaks were born with silver spoons in their mouths.” The proportion of quitters in the W. Ludger Blair, Montr ‘| 
sub-par bracket is somewhat disingenu 
— eile . , ously suppressed but we may conjec Sailors don’t care C 
In this family.” he went on. “we can't hope for a ture it to be not less than 75%, making & 


intelligence a factor of the first import- Painless in Halifax, Too 


fairy godmother. or even a rich uncle to supply the Post 
: ance. The drop-outs themselves blame 





spoon For this little fellow... and ll still het itl he the course of study. Were there no I would like to cong te yo 
ahov.” he added with a confident vrin at mother-to-be. psychologists on the committee to point pee hp practical article b “e Call 
out that no drop-out is going to label wood on painless childbirt y 15 
“were going to buy that silver spoon right now.” | himself a moron ora deadbeat, when he It certainly measures up w ) your = 
is permitted, if not invited, to blame usual highstandard. Mrs. ( McClure 
the curriculum? Melfort, Sask. 
e Well. Dad got his boy. He also got the spoon ...a The high-school system may after 
Canada Life program that guaranteed protection to all be in need of reform, but if Bods- ee“... the only person in ( 1a whe 
worth has given us a just idea of the teaches Read’s method ed! | 
Mother and son. and even included enough to put the best that the Canadian Research Com- Halifax we are proud of Beng: 
lad through college mittee on Practical Education can Atlee (he used to writ: Kent 
= c produce in realism, logic and the objec- Power mystery stories fo lean § 
tive presentation of evidence, our first Ed.) who is the pior ere I! 
“People with confidence in Canada Life have been and most urgent duty is to step right teaching natural not paini: ibirt 
out and educate our educationists. on several other obstetriciat e D 
buying silver spoons from them for over 100 vears.” he sound “‘classical-mathematical’”’ lines. housie Public Health cli: 1 Miss 
observed later. “With a company as strong and long- Leslie Marion, East York, Ont Graham, a apie ashes sei 
o the nurses of the Grace ern 
lasting as that. we know our bov’s silver =poon is as ® This article should be given careful Hospital, all of whom hay ral 
o | vold !" consideration by all those interested to help a number of moth: » ha | 
good as sold. in education Tradition is a fine relaxed and panted and bi wnt 
thing, applicable to old buildings, deliver their babies natu 1 t 
churches, memorials, coins, st: impsand my second child last F‘ sh 
| such like, but should not be used in only three whiffs of eth ne 1 


nya Ld E Aon schools” or business concerns anleneatic Tell June C sat 
} 1] Na 4 Nay P 1 iteid 
ati Uy WN U Tul UL/ with CONF LG VATU Ly Wy W. Player, Ottawa esting things sometimes h its 
} ; ; of Toronto, even though it 
Mirage in Hamilton of the universe Oh ye 


Th there toc Margaret Fr 1alllas 
_%Canapa L Having lived in Hamilton for some = 
years, and having visited the C ity Hall Never Borrow, She Says 





to pay taxes, I do know that Gore Park 


is not visible frdém the windows of the Having stopped overni 
City Hall. It is a block distant iround ist 
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home in Sackviile ! 
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| CHOOSE EAGLE 


AS SMOOTHER 


In Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver 
and eight other cities, 
thousands of office 
people tested MIRADO 
against the pencil they 
were using, and 7 out of 


MIRADO. 


Try it yourself! 


aa 


MIRADO 


PENCILS 


10 chose 








“Chemi-Sealed” 


(SUPER BONDED) 


AMAZING LIQUID 


REMOVES CORNS 


{ 
X or double your money back! 
/ ezone Liquid Corn Remover starts t« 
| l, soothe, burning pain—and remove 
Zé rns thie s applied. Thencon- 





ible your money 
rns and 
yours, today. 


/ tinued as dit comma ont nteodhe 
ga r ied h ire painlessly 
‘ f ved you get do 









STOPS STAINS 


PRO-TEK on hands before doing 
r messy jobs. You can't see or feel 
nor is it greasy or sticky. Excellent 
Painting. Soap and 
take it off, stains 
rime with it. Big 
ir 50c, 
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| Pened to pick up one of the Maclear 
| Magazines of February. 1950 Read 
| your editorial in regard to the Englis} 
Wig-Wag signal. You did admit perhaps 
it Was uncharitable but you had 
sneaking suspicion that the U.S. aut 


workers would consider the Wi 
unA merican 
Since when do we the U.S 


‘ A 
x WwW 


nd even sissified 


have to borr w tron the Englis| 
England has never paid her debts 
hope that « ventually ¢ nada will b 
this country, the United States 


America Burma Gentner | 
Mass 


How Far Can a Skunk Shoot? 


Sure enjoyed Charles Ne lille s Ihe 
Day You Meet Your Skunk Au l 
> 1 : . 
But he left one vital question un- 
answered What is the range of Mr 
S forn , , ’ i] 
Skunk’s formidable weapon I'd like 
to Know how far to jump to avoid both 
barrels. Geo Dranfield, Toronto 

Our expert Of 
@ If we hate the skunk s odor he hates 
the sickly perfume f naphtha flakes 
just as mucl > pread cents wortl 

re 





of these flakes where the skunk lo 
and he will soon likely seek 
fields to con yuer \ J Revnold 


J oronto 


Thanks from Great Tew 


A short time g you were kind 
enough to print my request for back 
copies of your magazine r the Youtl 
Club of this village Bundles of m 


zines came from Canada and 


1 should like to thank | your readers 
who were good enough to pass on their 
old copies We have received sufficient 
supplies and any which the club « 
spare will be passed on to wal | 
pitals.._W. 'T. Hill, G Oxford 
England 
They Love Us 
This Is the nrst Lime lve ever 
written r the editor, but 
enjoved the issue of Maclean's 
SOT chthatid ided to write a thank 
vot Eact rticte had some special 
po intere ither my husband 
or myself qd fol change even 
the stories were worth reading Mrs 
Helen Ni Dobi Fort St John, B.C 
The Two Leslies 
] It 7 4/1 Every Sur V 
é it the Lond ‘ 
er Neu he World, i was stat 
that Leslie Sarony, of the vaud 
fean f “The Leslies, had become 
pu an for the newspaper We 
are formed that Mr. Sarony is st 
in the theatrical u the man flre 


limes 


was his former partner, Leslie Ho 
this 


We gladly make correction because 


anxious as always to prevent 
affec ted by ar error 


we are 
anvone being 


The Editors 
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SECRET : 





Cr aw p 9 
“Cy &3 There's a 


performance of the new AC Spark Plugs: It's CORALOX, AC’s patent d 


behind the 


million-dolJar secret spectacular 


Insulator. 


But there’s no secret at all about the easier starting, surer firing and 
longer life of these new AC’s with CORALON Insulator. 


Engineers know those facts—hence more new cars and t: ; are 


equipped with AC’s than with any other make. 


More and more owners, too, are leafning about these better AC’s—and 


are buying them for improved service in their cars, trucks and tractors. 


AC spent years of scientific research and development work in perfect- 
ing CORALOX, yet you can have its extra benefits at the price of ordinary 
spark plugs. Your AC Service Dealer has the new AC’s now—to save 


you time, fuel and money. 


s 
ww 
‘ wd m ewes 
par 


THAN WITH A 





PATENTED fl © SJ/ 41/7 4/ SF 


"| ; 


INSULATOR 


AC DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT, 
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Making th 
=m of yer bak” Pies 











how to really 
get a nest egg 


What’s your Savings Account like? Do 
you really save money in it, or are you 


leaning a bit heavily on the old cheque- 


| _ 
DOOK 7 


Why not open a real Savings Account 
it The Bank of Nova Scotia. Tuck a 


few dollars into it every payday and 


leave it there. In a short time you'll 





hav 1 sizeable nest egg for the more 


things you wish to buy. 














“LA-Z-BOY 


TIVGR Tae The 









Whatever your mood ... whether it’s reading, 
relaxing, or reclining ... La-Z-Boy is the chair f 
for you... and La-Z-Boy now has a revolutionary Y { 
new feature—it's Duo-Spring (means double Ay _. 
spring) to double your reclining comfort. La-Z-Boy 
adjusts noiselessly, stays put at just the angle you 
want... will hold in any position. Just lean cts . 
back and La-Z-Boy leans back with you. .— 4 
See Lo-Z-Boy with the revolutionary new Duo-Spring wince - Y ~ 
@ No levers to operate 

® No buttons to push 

@ No complicated mechanism to go out of order 
@ Dvo-Spring construction throughout 
For descriptive folder, write Dept. 301 








DE LUXE UPHOLSTERING CO. LIMITED, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


ms inlikely that 


1 page 4 


vould go through. 
nsulted not only 
Prime Minister St. 
more important, in 
e Minister Douglas 
ne back with the 
| | we've got the 
much authority 
itement is still a 
ite but there’s no 
they had a clear 


bargain was struck 
vanimous. If the 

ed there will be some 
what went on be- 
ors of that com- 


conflict: spread 


nilagration, of course 


d be different prob 
F wouldn't demand 


if the crisis grows 


ext few months there's 


onfidence here that 
swung without 
nse budget 
\ the 


d new taxes in the 


National income 


a se ire prices he 
bigger tax take than 
st Ihe Finance 
cs there will be enough 


bove the estimated 
ict expansion 


inyvway ona 


vudget this fall 


imed more at the 

federal 
roblem will be not 
é s heck the 


oiling on 
r effort, or even 
mntinue to build 
itres, bowling 


tTronts is we re 


irge-scale 

time of full 
unds, the 

1 {tf S to take 


ettyv inept 


= relations 


n't very 


ttempts at 


iding Ot 
drew 

ee 

fed to send 
S Korea 
ports and 
When the 
ed our 
rom our 
istan had 
time, 


lia did.”’ 

nance 
\rgentina 
Ottawa 


tter of 


ne presi 
untry 


to this 


in Ottawa nearly t!} 
Louis St. Laurent, t} 
external affairs, had 
opinion with Prime Mi; 
King so sharp that he 
be threatening resignat 

The United Nations 
Korea was set up at 
Assembly in 1947. N 
nominated, but the | 
fused to serve; the oth: 
Canada 

Canada hadn't war 
the U.S delegation 
won't agree to serve wi 
anyway,” they said 
up and explain why y 

J. L. Isley was headi 
delegation at Lake Suc 
was in Ottawa as acti 
while King was ov: 
Princess Elizabeth's 
and St. Laurent had 
on balance they thou, 
accept. Canada was d 

When King got | 
fied. He hadn't liked 
even in the Palestin: 
was worse He i 
marked, even then 
world war breaks 
Korea od 

King’s faith in 
was not very strong 
had gone to San Fy 
with the same hig! 
else, but the hope | 
By September, whe 
exposed the Commu: 
Canada, King’s di 
profound. Before he 


report the Spy plot 





Government he told 
United Nations C} 
after three months 
Nations Covenant 
So when he disco 
was serving on Kl! 
committee in Kore 


erable fuss He w 
reve rsed 
St. Laurent ff 


thought it was C 
her weight as a men 
he had given appr 


as minister of ex 
acting prime miunist« 


going to repudiate 
King finally had to 
He had his way 
The Canadian de 
Patterson, was ap] 
limited: instruction 
the best man on t 
Commission but he 
much When the 
again a year late! 
commission Was tur! 
ent one, Canada seiz 
to drop out Notin 
sion had eight memb« 
fore in danger of |! 
critical moments 
that an odd numb 
effective and withdre 
ously, the incident 
Oddly enough, the 
sion turned out to be 
able instrument of | 
personnel it never 
it used to be said 


tion’s delegate tha 
because nobody els« 
a fur coat Yet w 
Commission the qu! 
Security Council on 
27 might not have be 
It provided the 
with immediate inf 
accredited agent of { 
an act of aggressio! 
mitted. Nobody was 
customary stall: “‘! 
facts before we do 
had the facts—and 
in the history of inter 
tion they really did s 


15, 1950 


years ago 
linister 9; 
ference 

Mac kenzic 
imored + 


nussion 

\ . 

\ Gener 
tIOnNS Wer 


ISSIANS ry 





t included 


job | 
Tf 
inate 
can g 
do it : 
Canad i 
St. Laure 
mini 
t 
Ils 
K 
( 
i 1d 
Rr 
| 
La 
( 
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This man leads three lives ! 


At first glance, you may think of your pharma- mighty important difference, too — community at heart. You see this in his coop 


cist as a business man. True. he is... and a which you sense as you watch him and eration with health authorities in the ficht 





Fr good one, too. For his store is bright, f this “close-up” view against cancer or polio or heart dis 
" , 
»le: ‘ ‘ > Pa » ti - 
ie clean, and attractive ... stocked with sisal m as a prok nal man ...aman of nate Wows oon 80. Gem: in tke teedlinee 
a variety of merchandise to meet 
Pw, : gy st ( I K f ‘ to particip te in other ret ties 
mony of your daily needs... especially yo 
; “3 < ot drugs qualities him to serve yo and your the benefit of his community. 
I s in times of sickness. 
( tor vie ss str es 
= Get better acquainted with your phar 
: you take a closer look. you realize that ’ your pharma 
‘ : , , : + . » him h ’ . ] {, iat business man. pre ssional vy 
pharmacist is more than just a man |» \s you gi sonnet better, you also find cist ePREDOEES , professional man, good 
1 counter. There’s a difference and a that he is a ¢ ! citizen with the welfare of his citizen. A man you can rely on. 





One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., LTD. 









1400 r ' Por r the 4 . ha ParkeD 





Walke 


Doratories 
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"5 TWO SECONDS 


“06, 


Within two seconds, each giant drive wheel 






of a locomotive running at high speed makes "3 
more than 11 complete 


revolutions! 


And as this. glass-of- 


water test proves, within 


two seconas after you 





take Aspirin, it goes to how 
Jisintegrates 
your stomach! 





work, to bring you 






















an ordinary headache, neuritic or 


ASPIRIN for fast relief 


niserable, take 


reason for astonishing speed of action of 
& SI 


ASPIRIN 


1 the picture above. ASPIRIN dissolves or disintegrates 


sti ict two seconds to start relieving your pain 
ingly fast! 
In addition, ASPIRIN is a single act gredient that its s 
gentle to the svstem it has been used year i nd 
year out by millions of normal people with 


effect! So take ASPIRIN—with confidence 


ASPIRIN 


TRACE MARK BEG. Im CanaDa 












Lowest Price 
Pocket tin of 12. = De 
Economy bottle ® fe a 
Family size of 100 





oat) ALWAYS 
ASK FOR 



























waceeste Sica 
heme om 





‘‘Scuffy Shoes deserve a SHINER’”’ 





Polish off dirty scuffy shoes with Nugget... give them a 
big, bright shine that lasts all day. Nugget Shoe Polish 
keeps all leathers in tip-top condition... makes shoes 


last longer. 


OX-BLOOD, BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL SHADES OF BROWN 





vou NUGGET vos. 
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WISDOM 


Lectures on neat- 


ng who have 


earne vere not for his 
ti dinaac eaving messes around, 
+} : e discovered 


No Free Dinner Sets, Though 


Some \r ? 1¢ ers have heen 
giving peorn poppers 
vith televis sets Ihe threat to 
the movies ow becomes really 
serious. Ff 

Good Reason The reason the 
iverage perso worries so much 


about the way the world is being run 


is that he thinks is being run by 


persons who don't know any more 
ibout running tf than he _ does. 
Kitchener-Water Record 


Don't Care 
the District of 


Washington, D.¢ 
Commissioners of 
Columbia, running referendum on 


Daylight Savi y Time, have added a 


new gimmick to the ballot. Besides 
the usual spaces for a voter to put 
his **X”’ to indicate ‘*Yes”’ or *‘No,”’ 


the ballot has a square marked 
“Don’t Care.”’ St. Catharines Stan- 
lard 


Hic Labor Est The latest union 


weapon is a series of work stoppages 


of 10 minutes each; this is called ‘‘a 


hice up strike The best cure for 
hiccups is a sudden fright, such as 
might be caused by hiccuping pay- 


roll. Peterborough Examiner. 


JASPER 





How Many Times 
doctor says a_ kiss 
germs. Sounds like thy 


of the sulfa industry } S 


No De-fender <A 
is a person who drives t! 
man does” only she 


it. Kingston Whig-St 


Overdone Toast 
minded by the toa 
marks,” said the = spe 


evening after the tedir rod 
tion, “‘of the remar! 
other toastmasters.” i } 
Review. 


Fact Is —The tro 
much of this science | 3 tl 


the science is fiction 


isn’t Toronto Star 

Put Another Nickel In 
house, says a ‘“‘moder tect. is 
not a home but ‘a e 
living.”” Now how wou t got 
the tune of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home 


Edmonton Journa 


Ivory Tower vs. Fleshpot The 7 


advantage of a classical « itior 
that it enables you t é se the 
wealth which it preven! yu fror 


achieving. St. Cathar 


Saves Time, Though It’s ok 
to work eight hours ar ep eight 
hours — but don’t pick the e eight 

Calgary Albertan. 


By Simpkins 
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New in Canada—‘’DUTY DESIGNED” 
OIL BOILERS are built specifically to provide 


the benefits of modern oil heat— plus aut 
tic domestic hot water. Compact, reliable 





OIL CONVERSION BURNERS with the 
— ow flome ¢ iy mmediate installa- 
r furnace, consistently 


ry fuel costs. 


Here’s The BIG “Better Living™ Value 
For YOUR Home Improvement Dollar! 


Whe 
est 

It’s 
of « 


Aut 
Thi 
hea 
Wis 
to f 


whe 


sou come right down to it, the great- 


to better living is peace of mind! 


e big reason hundreds of thousands 
ers are so happy with Timken Silent 
atic Oil Heat. 


ality equipment takes over all yout 
worries. Leave the house when you 
tay as long as you like. You'll return 
it just as warm and comfortable as 
ou left. Day or night. whether you're 





9? hore rawa ean dep nd on Timken 
Silent Automatic Oil Heat! 

\ full quarter-century of research, engineer- 
ing and development has made this the most 


relia 


matic heating equipment money can buy 


ve. most eflicient. most economical auto- 


Find vour nearest Timken Silent Automatie 


Authorized Dealer in the “yellow pages” 


phone him today for a tree surveys and 


estimate! Literature on request 
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New in Canada—COMPACT OlL HI- 
FURNACES, ‘pecifically designed for small 
homes, bring to owners the full benefits of complete 


winter air-conditioning without a ost premix 


1925 
25 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP ‘5:0 





OWL HEAT 


TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION 
THE TIMKEN.DETROIT AXLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTO 


207 Weston Rood South Terente 9, Onterice | 
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RUSTIC TABLE 
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CEDAR OR PINE LOGS -WITH BARK OR VARNISHEDO 
e+ ORESSED PINE FOR THE TABLE SURFACE. 


€& > Rowe Our THE 


{ — 

Nm =a BARREL. 
A CLEAN BARREL THOROUGHLY. 

| 4G, ~SANOPAPER THE SIDES 

pet es ro REMOVE OIRT ANDO 

tp eweenes SLIVERS... 

SL” eur our HALE THE STAVES, 
mike I ANO PLACE CLEATS TO HOLD m 



















THE SEAT IN PLACE. 
SEAT MAY BE 16" FROM 
GROUND; FRONT TO 








> “4 \ 
. PROTRUDE TWO INCHES [= 
OVER THE EDGE. es 
sity St 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS... i 
BUTTERFLY tited 
e su 
WINGS OF 3/4" PLYWOOD, BODY'IS Tha 
A CLOTHES PEG, ANTENNAE OF WIRE goes t 
(COLOUR AND MOUNT ON STAKE a 
OF 1/4" ROD AND PLACE NEAR Car 

THE PERENNIAL BORDER ). ry 
slarrec 
r the 
the 
LIGHT BUGGY WHEEL * lay 
AS TRELLIS FOR . s 
CLIMBERS net 
toy 
TOM GA ep's THE ABUSED TIN CAN school 
MAKES A FINE CONTAINER the 
NOTE BOOK FOR SMALL PLANTS OR A GOOD CANDLE HOLDER. Wi 
. / te 
pease of a recent picnic trip with the family was ion 
discovering a rustic table I could copy. Am building 3 ilfba 

one in front of our barbecue. 
hates i — his ju 
Was very intrigued by the “barrel chairs” a friend Brook 
made. They were easily constructed. He’d also used an Stamp 
old buggy wheel as an excellent trellis for climbers. It xtent 
can be placed against the wall under a window or propped es . 
Sit x NH 
upright. by itself. Tha 
Have decided to brush up on my tin-can craft. No eeu 
hobby is easier to master, nor the equipment more ns 
easily found. ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY time F 
Properly chosen and placed, ornaments can add much by ca 


to garden beauty especially if they are out of the . numbe 
ordinary a carboy, sundial or painted butterfly. An Moto Q rth 
example of the latter is shown. Ted 

os Macle 


For more information on these and many other ideas—tsrite ind he 
Tom Gard. Dept. P. Molson’s Brewery Limited. P.O. Box 1600, Mem 
Place d’ Armes. Montreal, for the illustrated booklet AS A PUBLIC SERVICE being 
“fround The Home”. If 
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ROYAL COPELAND sits for a cover at Varsity Stadium in an invader'’s uniform 
if his boss has luck he should be back on the same ground at Grey Cup tim 


Editors’ Confidence 


T WAS a warm sunny day last 
summer when Ken Bell met 
Royal Copeland in deserted Var- 
sity Stadium in Toronto to take the 
olor picture on our cover. This 
suited Royal fine because he likes 


The sun. 


That’s one of the reasons why he 


goes to I 


os Angeles every year as 


soon as his football chores are done 
Canada. As a matter of fact, on 
rainy days in Toronto where he 


starred in 


the backfield of the Argos 


ir the last six years, he went down 


) the Y 


MCA and lay under the 


sun lamps. Last winter not even LA 


i sunny 


rther so 
Royal 
Int 2 26 ‘ 
s hvol ru 
the N 
war 
uls 
ide m 
tation 
ilfback 
ll. N 
is jud 
Srook 
Stamped 
extent 
from the 
310,000 
That’ 
he’s we 
ihove 
to Tor 
time Ry 
OY car 
number 
77; alse 
inothe) 
Ted 
Macle 
ind he 
Memo 
being 
If | 


enough and he went 
th. 
is born in North Bay, 
irs ago. He played high- 
y in Toronto, did a hitch 
team’s backfield during 
1 went on to the Argo- 
halfback where he has 
touchdowns and a repu- 
the greatest Canadian 
w playing Canadian foot- 
everyone goes along with 
t of his talents but Tom 
Les Lear, of the Calgary 
shared the view to the 
they hired him away 
\rgonauts at a_ reported 
ison to play for them. 
new Calgary uniform 
, in the cover picture and 
was sent from Calgary 
to arrive at the same 
hecked in from the coast 
We had to change the 
m 70 to Royal’s favorite 
number of Red Grange, 
d halfback, south of here. 
eve picked Royal on 
\ll-Star team last year 
; awarded the Jeff Russell 


Trophy by his league for 
best. 


vlans work out (see Jim 

















Coleman’s story on pag ( 
land will be back at Varsity St os 
with the same uniforr ' 

7 neh ’ 4 The Turb-O-Tube Furnace is de- 
not so mau n ~ \ ‘ d on an entirely new 
about Grey Cup time principle of heat transfer It has 

iy proven € fficiency for all 
‘ »s of homes feature 
@ Fred Bodsw rt VI ’ : ; 

‘ Dp 1] heat-extracting tubes and 
fliers with guns o é inless steel combustion 
Menace of the F H namber gives controlled heat 
would much rath ne delive ea thin 3 minute tarting! A 


among fliers 


Fred iS 
is the bire 
quin duct 


last winter 


of the speci 














































takes uf 


wn-—costs 


jing unit 
t freel 
race 
al ~ 
¢ t 


years his disc¢ 
stir than pe 
Legion smoker 
Bodswo 
thought tactallatinn cont 
measured Turb-O-Tube 
} »rsion unit 
rth 
tion ti ech 
i hobby tin denendebia. 
bed ear ond 
throug! 
i! burne 
with a ; oi! bu 
pment, Toridheet brings 
eo extra comfort and con- 
After of automatically 
enoug! heating into your 
warbler rprisingly low pur- 
He | your Conroy 
© ry 
ler about the low installation 
open to and economical operation of 
first ligt t jheet in your home today! 
Mosq uILOF 
i See the yellow poges of your telephone directory 
stepped = es ae ynder “'O Burner sles ond Service’ for the name 
has waded 1 ITITERATIOOIN of your local Toridheet Oil Burner and Conroy Turb- 
> ‘yi O-Tube furnace deoler 
armpits —— 
H ount MADE IN CANADA 
e cou 


thing we 


his lates 
a hooded \ 


you don 


knowing very ve 


suspected if 


of the bird 
in Canada 


watchers al 


one would 






















‘ie Cy CUNROY | 


; ; MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
KNOW ST. CATHARINES ONTARIO 


out as high iS 


rolfers.” 
among gore 
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GARDE 


IMPORTANT GARDENIN 





There is nothing like The Complete Book 
of GARDEN MAGIC It shows you what 
to plant—-where, when and how! It is 
hard to find a single gardening subject that 
s not fully covered in this great 320 page 


fact-filled book. Thousands of Canadian 


se The Complete Book of GARDEN MAGIC 





The Complete Book of 


Garden Magic 


sY ROY EF. SILKS 


MAGIC 


G MUST BE CARRIED 


ON AT THIS TIME OF YEAR! 


as their guide to successful gardening. It 


actually will help you to enjoy your 


gardening, make it far more resultful! 


There are 27 COMPLETE CHAPTERS cover 
ing every cspect of gardening, each writ 
ten in easy-to-understand language so that 
any beginner can use ‘it and make rapid 
progress It is indeed a ready refer 
ence iibrary for the experienced gar 
dener or for the 


person whose 


hobby is gardening 

You toke no chances when you buy 
this great book If you are not 
completely satisfied with your copy 
you may return it within five days 
Postpaid and in good condition for 


a full refund 


ONLY 


3 M) 

- ' 
“eye ) 
postpaid to your address 


Send NOW for your copy 
to 


GARDEN MAGIC, Home Book Serv- 
ice, Suite 249, 210 Dundas Street 
West, TORONTO 2, Canada. 














areal smoke. Discover for yourself this 
true joy of smoking. Start to-day 
by selecting a good briar pipe 


of established reputation. 
a be 


i 


Send for FREE 
booklet to-day! 


wealth of 
hints for 
smoker. 
R & H LIMITED, 
1191 University $t., 
Montreal. 


helpfu 


THE WORLD'S 








‘For Greater Smoking 
Pleasure’ contains a 


every 


MOST 





SMOKE A PIPE! 


THE leisurely, relaxing action of pipe filling 

the lighting up and glow of contentment 
when the pipe is pulling sweetly . . . that is 
what makes a pipe a real companion — 










Shope No. 133 
(%A Actuol Size) 





9 
Dr. Plumb’s 
PERFECT PIPE 
“Like Smoking Through Ice’ 


The smoke travels from bowl to mouth 
through a specially designed alumi- 
num tube that makes every puff 
' ¢-0-0-l, sweet, dry. And a turn of the 
stem automatically cleans the cooling 
chamber. See the wide choice of Dr. 
Plumb’s Standard and Junior assort- 
ments at your dealer's. 


POPULAR PIPE 
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PARADE 





THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


S THE LAST TOURISTS beat 
southward along the summer 
migration routes the little 

northern towns stretch and yawn 
before pulling up the covers for their 
long winter sleep. Which recalls the 
experience of a winter traveler in 
Northern Ontario who pulled into 
Smooth Rock Falls sharp at noon 
and parked his car before the largest 
restaurant sign in sight. He almost 
burst right through the door before 
he realized it wasn’t just stuck, it 
was locked; then, thinking the latch 
had slipped, he knocked impatiently. 





y WADDA YA|* 
2 WANTI?, ¥N 
VS, ine 


\ 








V f ” ° 


| 
le 











With a rattle the door opened and a 
brusque voice declared, ‘We're closed 


for lunch. Try across the street.” 


Things should be getting back to 
normal soon for folks in Chipman, 
N.B., too, where summer-long con- 
fusion resulted from the fact that an 
important mill in town stubbornly 
persisted in operating according to 
standard time although the citizens 
in general had voted for daylight 
saving. We've heard about one house- 
wife who preserved her sanity by 
the inspired purchase of a second 
kitchen clock. She keeps one clock 
on slow thanks to it 
manages to get her husband off to 


time and 
work at 7 a.m. standard. Then she 
turns it face to the wall and goes by 
the other clock, set to fast time, until 
daughter is safely off to school at 
9 daylight. That clock keeps her on 
schedule right through the noonhour, 
because fortunately only daughter 
comes home for lunch. After that 
she switches clocks again to make 
sure father gets his dinner when his 
stomach says its dinnertime. 


Our faithful Ottawa agent, his 
finger ever hot on the national pulse, 
reports a _ significant upsurge of 
religious feeling among the younger 
generation. Hustling out of his 
rooming house the other morning he 
overheard the landlady’s six-year-old 


son muttering to no one in particular, 


> = . 
Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting | 


Canadian 


scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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“If you don’t let me go to « h 
I'll nail you to the wall.”’ 


An enterprising taxi driver St 
John’s capitalizes on one of se 
rare bits of Newfoundland j; Qn 
which he quotes on his business cird 
below his telephone number Stay 
where you're to and I’ll come re 


you're at.” 
* oe a. 


If there’s a self-serve store it r 


town you’ve watched and «a 
the smooth teamwork of those 
bands and wives who seem to ¢ 
in the groceteria sprints. The 
woman plucks the needed items 
the shelves and tosses them over 
shoulder into the bundle buggy 
hubby keeps right at her heels 
A scout who just fought | 
alive out of the Saturday mor 
jam session in the Safeway st 
Chilliwack, B.C., 


disbelief on the face of one we 


reports the stu 


who rounded a corner fron 
goods to fresh vegetables and 
herself face to face with the | 
wedded mate who was suppose: 
Then she loc 


around to find a totally strange 


be following her 


pusher trundling fer collect 


another dire 


groceries off in 
still blissfully unaware that 
where both teams must h 


open ‘switch. 


When a little girl from | 
a Toronto suburb, was bitte 
dog recently her mother pro! 
called police. The cop must h 
been a dog lover and was obviously 
suspicious of small children for 
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acted quite sceptical about the 
thing. He suggested the littl 
done something to annoy 
but this was denied He « 
little girl’s little brother and 
that probably junior had 
the poor dog. Accusatt 
denied. 

Finally, and with evide: 


ance, the constable march: he 
dog - owner’s’ steps and ked 
heavily on the door I loor 
opened and before you say 


SPCA the dog ran out a the 
cop. Case closed. 
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